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Cuapter XI. 


A THORNY PATH. 


Presa closed the door after her, and passed through the large 

houseplace, full of a ruddy dancing light and a cheering warmth, 
out at the open door, into the drear October twilight. The lake was 
rougher now, and its livid surface was covered with flashing specks 
of foam. The weird whisper from Raydaleside had grown into a 
long shrill shriek—a prolonged stormcry. All else was deathly still. 
Mechanically, as she passed the windows of the old house, she 
glanced towards them, and saw that ruddy light, that cheering 
warmth within. Her heart was nigh to bursting. She felt bewildered, 
battered down by what had taken place. It was all so incredible, 
so inexplicable—that she had been thrust out, desired never to 
darken those doors again, called by opprobrious names, there—within 
those beloved walls, beneath that happy roof! It was like a 
mortal blow. Still stunned by this stroke, she passed almost auto- 
matically out of the garden, under the old archway, through the 
farmyard, without returning, or even hearing the greeting of the 
herd, who said : 

“ Good-naat, Miss Judath. There’s a storm on the rooad.” 

She was tongue-tied, dumb, powerless to speak. Out in the shady 
road again, with the dusk fast falling, with that long, “ dree,” desolate 
way before her, and with such a result to report to Delphine! She 
walked mechanically onwards, perhaps half a mile, while confusion 
reigned in her mind. Then the whole affair seemed suddenly to 
start before her eyes in an almost lurid light. She had descended so 
low as to ask for money, and she had been spurned and cast out— 
and that by one whom she had truly loved and honoured all her life, 
despite his rugged nature, which ruggedness she had weakly fancied 
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to be but the outward mask of a great tenderness common to rugged 
natures. She had always thought there was sympathy between his 
nature and hers, for her innate reserve was as great as his own; the 
effort to overcome it had always been like a physical pang, and in 
the bitterer and more desponding moments through which she had 
often passed, she too had felt repeatedly as if she could be rough, 
could use harsh words, and could gird savagely at those who worried 
her with their stupidity. She had made a great mistake. The 
ruggedness concealed no deep wells of tenderness, but a harsh, hard, 
yes, a brutal nature. It was nothing short of brutality to which he 
had treated her this afternoon. What trembling hopes she and 
Delphine had built upon this poor little chance; the possible result 
of so tremendous an effort. How they had planned a course of work, 
of economy and saving, and patient waiting. They had come to the 
solemn conclusion that their present life was wrong and degrading, 
or at least, that it was wrong and degrading to make no effort to 
escape fromit. They did not believe it was what they had been born 
for. Delphine had been much moved by Judith’s account of how, 
while she was at Irkford, a girl had been pointed out to her, at a 
picture exhibition, as a young artist of promise, who painted portraits 
and got forty guineas apiece for them. 

“That would be the height of happiness to me,” Delphine had 
said, tears in her eyes. “I could paint portraits to earn money to 
do greater things. Ah, what a happy girl! I wonder if she knows 
how happy she is.” 

Their plan had been for Judith to secure their uncle’s assistance, 
and go to Irkford, and, failing other things, adopt the nursing of 
which she had spoken to her mother; to look out all the time with a 
view to finding some employment for Delphine, which, they were 
both convinced, was to be had, however humble. This was their 
scheme, and had it succeeded, they would have rejoiced more than if 
they had suddenly inherited fortunes twice as large as their uncle 
could leave them, and which their mother was always craving for them. 

If it had succeeded! How quickly would that road have been 
traversed, and how high would Judith’s heart have beaten ! 

But it had not succeeded. Her thoughts suddenly flew off to what 
was left—to the prospect before them of a whole lifetime of this 
pinching and scraping and starving, and saving sixpences, till they 
erew old, and friends had disappeared, and joys were past, and death 
longed for. The effort to change these grinding circumstances had 
failed ; that which remained was almost too fearful to think of. It 
takes a great deal to chill the blood and dismay the heart of two-and- 
twenty, healthy, resolute, and untroubled by morbid fancies; but 
Judith Conisbrough felt her blood cold, and her heart as wax at the 
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prospect before her. Nothing gained, and all the few privileges 
they had ever had, irretrievably lost. 

An indescribable weariness palsied her limbs, a despondency 
which amounted to despair laid its cold hand upon her heart. The 
stormwind came whistling over the desolate fells, the lake beneath 
her looked like a sheet of lead. Where was its shining? Where the 
glory and the dream which had sustained her on her way to Scar 
Foot an hour ago ? 

Straight before her the bleak, cold mass of Addlebrough rose, and 
looked like a monstrous barrier which she could not pass—looked like 
the embodiment of her poverty, her circumstances, her doom. In the 
dusk her foot struck against a large, loose stone. She stumbled, but 
recovered herself, sat down on a rough log by the roadside, and 
covered her eyes with her hands, as if trying to shut out all which. 
confronted her—all which had once been so dear and warm, and was. 
now so cold and cruel. 

No tears would come. Her eyes burnt; her brain was filled with 
the remembrance of that irate old man, towering over her, pouring 
upon her angry rebukes for some crime of whose nature she had not 
the least idea, uttering words of abuse and condemnation. Thrills, 
hot thrills of passionate indignation, and cold ones of chill dismay 
shook her one after the other. Now she felt as if she must go back 
and beard the old man in his anger, and tell him how wicked he was: 
that he maligned her, and that she defied him ; and again, she felt as 
if she must remain there where she was for the rest of the night, too. 
out of heart to rise, or move another step. 

The last consideration had grown uppermost, and had at last forced 
from her a deep, tearless sob, which gave her no relief, and only 
seemed to set her heart in wilder agitation. No outside sound roused 
her, or would have roused her, less than that which she now heard---- 
her own name. 

“ Miss—Miss C—Conisbrough!” came in accents of surprise. 

Judith started violently, crimsoning with shame; the instincts of 
pride, reticence, reserve, impelling her instantly to subdue and conceal 
every sign of emotion. But they came too late. Randulf Danesdale 
had seen her. It was he who reined up his horse close beside her ; 
his face, wondering and shocked, which looked from his elevation down 
upon her, as she gave a startled glance upwards. 

He was alone, apparently, save for his dog. Air and exercise had 
a little flushed his usually pale face; surprise gave it animation, and 
lent expression to his eyes. He looked, as she could not help seeing, 
very handsome, very manly, very well. Horse and rider were on the 
best of terms, and they formed a good-looking pair. 

He had spoken her name half inquiringly, as if he doubted the 
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evidence of his own eyes. But when she suddenly uncovered her 
face, and looked up at him, and he saw that it was indeed she, he 
backed his horse a step, and bowed. She had risen in an instant, 
but she could not entirely recover her presence of mind in the same 
space of time. 

“ T— Mr. Danesdale!” 

“Good-evening ; I fear I startled you,” he replied, and his presence 
of mind had not for a moment deserted him. He had waited for her 
to speak, that he might know what line to take, and he followed it up 
at once. 

“T must have been sitting there without calculating the time, for 
I don’t possess a watch,” she said, with a faltering attempt ata laugh. 
He smiled in answer, and dismounted. 

“That is quite evident,” he said, holding out his hand. “ Are you 
thinking of walking back to Yoresett? ” 

“Certainly I am; having no other mode of conveyance, I must 
either do so or remain where I am.” 

Judith had recovered her outward self-possession, but her answers 
were curt, and there was bitterness in her tone, and the mental 
agony which she was obliged to suppress forced from her certain 
tones and expressions which were unlike her usual ones. 

“Then,” said he, “since I have been fortunate enough to overtake 
you” (with as much gravity as if he had overtaken her walking at 
the rate of three miles an hour), “allow me to have the honour of 
escorting you home. I of course have to pass through Yoresett on 
my way to Danesdale Castle.” 

“T cannot think of detaining you. Pray ride on,” said Judith, 
who, however, had begun to move onwards, while he, slipping the 
bridle over his arm, paced beside her, and his horse, his friend, 
followed him. 

“T shall enjoy the walk. I rode as far as Hawes, indeed beyond, 
this morning, to have lunch with the Sparthwaites. Do you know 
the Sparthwaites ?” 

“By name, of course. Not personally—at least, I only just know 
them to speak to.” 

“ But your uncle, Mr. Aglionby——” 

“Oh, Mr. Aglionby is on terms of friendship with many people 
whom we don’t know at all. When my father was living, he was 
the vicar of Yoresett, and he and my mother of course visited with 
all these people. Since his death, my mother has been unable to 
visit anywhere. She cannot afford it.” 

“T beg your pardon-——” began Randulf. 

“Not at all,” she answered, in the same quick, spasmodic way, as 
if she spoke in the intervals of some physical anguish. “I only 
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think it foolish to pretend that there are reasons for not visiting 
people which are not the real reasons, and concealing the real one, 
which covers all the others and is simply—poverty,” said Judith 
distinctly. It was not her wont to speak in this way, to flaunt her 
poverty, as it were, in the face of one better off than herself. But 
she was not her usual self at this moment. What she had just gone 
through seemed to have branded the consciousness of her misfortunes 
so deeply into her heart, with so burning and indelible a stamp that 
it would be long before she would be able to give her undivided attention 
to anything else. A week ago, she would have recoiled with horror 
from the idea of thus hardly and nakedly stating the truth of their 
position to young Danesdale ; she would have felt it an act of disloyalty 
to the hardships of her mother, an unwomanly self-assertion on her 
part. Now she scarcely gave a thought to what she said on the subject, 
or if she did, it took the shape of a kind of contempt for her own 
condition, a sort of “ what does it matter? He knows perfectly well 
that we are half-starved wretches—why should he not hear it, and 
learn that he had better go away and leave us to our natural 
obscurity ?” 

But for one slight circumstance, Judith would almost have sup- 
posed that Randulf had really forgotten, or not noticed, the strange 
position in which he had found her, “crying in a hedge,” as she 
scornfully said to herself. That circumstance was, that he neither 
drawled nor stammered in his speech, but spoke with a quick alert- 
ness unlike anything she had imagined him capable of assuming. 
This convinced her that he was turning the case over in his mind, 
and wondering very much what to think of it. She knew nothing 
of his character. Of course he was a gentleman by birth and breed- 
ing. Was he a gentleman, nay, more, a man, in mind and behaviour ? 
Would he be likely to receive a confidence from her as a sacred 
thing? or would he be capable of treating it lightly and perhaps 
laughing over it with his friends? She knew nothing about him 
which could enable her to give even a conjecture on the subject. But 
the confidence must be made, the favour asked. 

“Mr. Danesdale,” she said abruptly, after they had walked on for 
some little time, and saw the village of Bainbeck below them, and 
the lights of Yoresett gleaming in the distance, and when she felt 
that the time for speaking was not long. 

“Yes, Miss Conisbrough.” 

“You must have felt surprised when you saw me this afternoon ? ” 

“Must I?” 

“Were you not? Pray do not deny it. I am sure you were.” 


“Since you speak in that way of it, I was more than surprised. I 
was shocked and pained.” 
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“Poor relations are very troublesome sometimes. I had been 
troublesome to my uncle this afternoon, and had got well snubbed— 
more than snubbed—insulted, for my pains.” 

“The old r—raseal!” observed Randulf, and Judith almost 
smiled at the naive way in which he revealed how readily he had 
associated the cazise of her trouble with Mr. Aglionby. 

“T left his house in indignation. I cannot of course tell you what 
had happened, nor can you have any concern to know it. I was 
thinking about it. I shall never be able to tell it to any one but my 
sister Delphine, for it concerns us alone, so, as you have accidentally 
seen that something was wrong, would you mind, please—not 
mentioning—you can understand that I do not wish any one to hear 
of it.” 

“Tt is natural on your part to ask it,” said he, “ but I assure you 
it was unnecessary, so far as I am concerned. But I give you my 
word, as a gentleman, that whoever may hear of the circumstance, 
will not hear of it from me. Pray regard it, so far as I am concerned, 
as if it had not happened.” , 

He spoke with a grave earnestness which pleased Judith extremely 
and sent a glow of comfort to her chill heart. The earnestness sat 
well on the handsome young face. Looking up, as she thanked him 
for his promise, she thought how young he did look, and happy. 
She herself felt so old—so incaleulably old this afternoon. 

“T thank you sincerely,” was all she said. 

“The s—storm’s close at hand,” observed he the next moment, 
displaying once more the full beauty of his drawl and his hesitation, 
“T shall be in for a drenching, in more ways than one.” 

“ As how?” she asked, in a tone almost like her usual one. 

“From the rain before I get to Danesdale Castle, and from my 
sister’s looks when I walk in late for dinner, and take my place 
beside the lady whom I ought to have been in time to hand in.” 

“ Oh, and it will be my fault ?” 

“Tt will. That is a fact beyond dispute. But they never wait 
for me, and I shall have the pleasure of mystifying them and seeing 
their curiosity run riot. That is what I enjoy. D—don’t distress 
yourself.” 

They were passing the market cross in Yoresett. Judith was 
opposite her mother’s door. She shook hands with Randulf, thanked 
him for his escort, and wished him well home before the storm broke. 

“Thank you, and if I may presume to offer you a little advice, 
Miss Conisbrough, don’t bother yourself about your wicked uncle.” 

She smiled faintly, bowed her head; he waved his hand, sprang 
upon his horse, and they parted. 


* * * 
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With her heart low again, she knocked at the door. Insensibly to 
her perceptions—for she had been so absorbed, first in her own 
emotion, and afterwards in her conversation with Mr. Danesdale, 
that she had noticed nothing else—the storm had increased. The 
wind was alternately wailing a dirge, and booming threats across the 
fells to the town. There would be floods of rain to-night, and to- 
morrow Swale and Yore would be thundering in flood through their 
valleys, fed by a hundred swollen becks from the hillsides. As the 
door was opened to her, the first cold splash of rain fell upon her 
face. The storm was from the north-west. It was well that all who 
had homes to go to should seek them while the tempest lasted. 

It was Rhoda who had opened the door. 

“Judith!” she exclaimed. “Mamma and I both said you would 
be kept all night at Scar Foot. It was only that bird of ill omen— 
that croaker, Delphine, who said you would not. Are you wet?” 

“ A little, I believe,” replied Judith, anxious for an excuse not to 
go into the parlour immediately. “Oh, there’s my candle, I see; 
I'll go straight upstairs. I wish you'd tell Del to come and help me 
a minute.” 

Mrs. Conisbrough always resented the tendency to “ talk secrets.” 
Rhoda had rather a respect for it—besides, when her elders were 
engaged in that pastime, their eyes were not so open to her defects. 
She alertly answered, “ Yes, to be sure,” and ran back into the parlour, 
while Judith toiled slowly up the stairs, and along the bare, hollow- 
sounding passage. She entered her own bedroom, placed the candle 
upon the dressing-table, and paused. She pulled off her gloves, threw 
them down, and then stood still, looking lonely and desolate, till a 
light, flying foot sounded along the passage; even at that gentle rush 
her face did not lighten. Then Delphine’s lovely face and willowy 
form came floating in, graceful, even in her haste. 

“Judith?” There was inquiry, suspense in her tone. 

“Oh, Delphine!” Bursting into a fit of passionate weeping, she 
fell upon her sister’s neck and cried as if her heart would break. 

“Was it of no use?” asked the younger girl at last, softly 
caressing her as she spoke. 

“Worse than no use! He not only refused, he insulted me; he 
spoke abusively, talked about ‘plots’ and ‘schemes’ and things I 
could not understand. And at last he got into a fury, and he—oh, 
Delphine, Delphine—he bade me begone. He turned me out—from 
Scar Foot—from my dear old place that I loved so! Oh, I think my 
heart will break !” 

“He must be mad—the horrid old monster!” cried Delphine, 
distinctly, her figure springing erect, even under the burden of her 
sister's form, and her tones ringing through theroom. “ He has not 
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the right to treat you, or any of us,in that way. Let him do without 
us! Let him try how he likes living alone in his den, and getting 
more and more ill-tempered every day, till he frightens the whole 
country-side away from him. I will never go near him again, of my 
own free will, but if ever I meet him, I will tell him what I think of 
him; oh, I will! Cheer up, Judith! Keep a good heart. We will 
not be beaten by a tyrant like him. Depend upon it, it was the idea 
of our wanting to be free, and wanting him to set us free, of all 
people, that made him so wild. Don’t cry more, now. We must go 
down to tea. Mother seems a little out of sorts just now, too. We 
will talk it over to-night. Come, my poor dear! Let us take off 
your things. How tired she must be!” she added, caressingly. 
“ After walking alone, all along that dreadful road, and in such 
weather. It wasn’t fit to turn out adog. Why, it must have been 
dark before you got to Counterside, Ju! You would wish for old 
Abel and his fog-horn. How did you grope your way along the 
road ?” 

“That reminds me,” said Judith suddenly, while a deep blush 
spread over her face and neck. “I wasn’t alone, except for about 
half a mile from Scar Foot.” 

“Not alone? Did Toby from the farm bring you with his 
lantern ?” 

“T never saw Toby. It was Mr. Danesdale——” 

“ Mr. Danesdale!” 

“Yes. And the worst is, he found me sitting in a hedge, like a 
tramp who can walk no farther, groaning, with my face in my 
hands.” 

“Oh, Judith! How terrible!” 

“He got off his horse and walked with me to Yoresett. He is 
probably now riding for dear life, to be as nearly in time for dinner 
as he can.” 

“Well, we must go down now,” said Delphine, very quietly. 
“You must tell me about that afterwards. There’s Rhoda calling 
out that tea is ready.” 

Arm in arm they went downstairs into the warm, lighted parlour, 
which, despite its shabby furniture, looked very comfortable and 
homelike, with the tea-table spread, and the urn singing, and the 
old-fashioned crystal glass full of gracefully arranged yellow-berried 
holly and glossy ivy leaves. 

Mrs. Conisbrough did not inquire anything respecting the reception 
her eldest daughter had met with from her uncle. She cast a wavering 
suspicious glance towards Judith, as the girls came in, which glance 
presently grew more reassured, but neither cheerful nor inquiring. 
In her own mind she was thinking, “ What has he said to her? 
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How far has he gone?” Judith met her mother’s look in her usual 
manner, and spoke to her with her usual cordiality. Mrs. Conisbrough 
heaved a sigh of relief, but dared not proceed to questions of any 
kind. 

When the meal was over they all sat still in the same room, some 
of them working, some of them reading. Their store of books was 
small, but they were occasionally able to borrow a few from a certain 
Mrs. Malleson, their one and only intimate friend, whose husband 
was rector of the great parish of Stanniforth, which comprised 
Yoresett and many other places. The doctor of the district, who 
also lived some distance away, and who was a kindly-natured man, 
would occasionally remember “those poor Miss Conisbroughs,” and 
would put a volume or two in his great-coat pocket for their benefit. 
Judith was making a pretence of reading one of these volumes now. 
Delphine sat at the old piano, and touched a chord now and then, 
and sang a phrase once and again. Rhoda was embroidering. Mrs. 
Conisbrough held a book in her hands, which she was not reading 
any more than Judith was reading hers. 

Meantime, without, the storm had increased. Judith had heard 
the first threatenings of the wind, which was now one continuous 
roar. The rain, in spasms, lashed the panes furiously. Yoresett 
House could stand a good deal of that kind of thing. No tempest 
even shook it, though it might, as it did to-night, make wild work 
with the nerves of some of those who dwelt there. 

Suddenly Rhoda raised her dusky head ; her glowing brunette face 
was all listening ; she held up a warning finger to Delphine to pause 
in her playing. 

“ Don’t you hear wheels?” she said, in a low voice; such as be- 
fitted the solemnity of the occasion. 

They all listened; yes, wheels were distinctly audible, quickly 
moving, and a horse’s hoofs, as it came down the street. Quick 
as thought Rhoda had bounded to the window, lifted the white 
linen blind, and pulled it over her head, in a frenzy of aroused 
curiosity. 

Just opposite the house stood the only public illumination possessed 
by Yoresett —a lantern, which threw out melancholy rays, and cast a 
flickering light upon the objects around. It burned in a wavering, 
uncanny manner, in the furious gusts to-night, but Rhoda’s eyes were 
keen ; emerging presently from her retirement, she found three pairs 
of eyes gazing inquiringly at her. 

“Would you ever believe it,” she cried. ‘It’s old Mr. Whaley’s 
dogcart, with the white mare, and he is in it.” 

“Qld Mr. Whaley ” was the family lawyer of the Aglionby clan ; 
and had been so for forty years. 
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1 “Nonsense, my dear child!” protested her sisters. “It is some 
belated traveller, and the flickering light has deceived you.” 

“T tell you, it was old Mr. Whaley. Don’t I know his mare Lucy 
as well as I know my own name? He was sitting muffled up, and 
crouching together, and his man was driving. Will you tell me I 
don’t know Peter Metcalfe and his red beard? and they were driving 
towards the road to Bainbeck.” 

“Tt is strange!” said Delphine. 

Rhoda, going back towards her place, looked at her mother. 

“Mamma’s ill!” she cried, springing to her side. 

“No, no! It’snothing. I have not felt very well all day. Leave 
me alone, children, it will pass off. Old Mr. Whaley, on the road to 


Bainbeck, did you say, Rhoda? Then he must be going to see your 
uncle.” 


Cuapter XII. 
DANESDALE CASTLE. 


RanputF Danzspate, after taking leave of Miss Conisbrough, sprang 
upon his horse again, pulled his collar up about his ears, rammed his 
cap well on to his head, called to his dog, and rode on in the teeth of 
the wind, towards his home. Soon the storm burst over him in full 
fury, and he was properly drenched before arriving at Danesdale 
Castle. During his ride thither, he constantly gave vent to the ex- 
clamation, “ Inc—credible!” which might have reference to the 
weather, he being as yet somewhat inexperienced in the matter of 
storms as they rage in Yorkshire dales. More probably it was 
caused by some train of thought. Be that as it may, the exclamation 
was oft reiterated. At last, after a long, rough ride along country 
roads uncheered by lamps, he ascended the hill going to Danesdale 
Castle, and rode into the courtyard where the stables and kennels 
were, delivered his horse over to his groom, and sauntered towards 
the house. 

“Are they dining, Thompson?” he inquired of a solemn-looking 
butler whom he met as he passed through the hall. 

“They are dining, sir,’ was the respectful reply, and Randulf’s 
visage wore an expression of woe and gravity impossible to describe ; 
yet an impartial observer must have come to the conclusion that 
Thompson and his young master were enjoying an excellent joke 
together. 

“If Sir Gabriel should ask, say I am in, and will join them in five 
minutes,” said Randulf, going upstairs. During his dressing he 
again gave vent to the exclamation, “ Inc—credible,” and this time it 
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may reasonably be supposed to have referred to the extreme celerity 
with which he made his toilette. 

When he had ridden into the courtyard ten minutes ago, he had 
looked animated,’ interested, and interesting, as he perfectly sat his 
perfect horse. There had been vigour and alertness in his movements, 
and a look of purpose and life in his eyes. That look had been upon 
his face from the moment in which he had reined up his horse by the 

roadside, and seen}Judith Conisbrough’s eyes looking up at him. 
When he came into the dining-room, and the assembled company 
turned their eyes upon him with a full stare of surprise, or inspection, 
or both, and his father pretended to look displeased, and his sister 
looked so in stern"reality, he looked tired, languid, indifferent—more 
than indifferent, bored to death. 

Sir Gabriel looked,as if he would have spoken to him, but Randulf’s 
place was at the, other end of the table, nearer his sister, Miss 
Philippa Danesdale. He dropped into the vacant chair left for him 
by the side of a lady who looked out of temper; a lady with consider- 
able claims to good looks, in the confident, unabashed style of beauty ; 
a lady, finally, whose toilette bore evidence of having cost a great 
deal of money. She was Miss Anna Dunlop, Miss Danesdale’s 
dearest friend, and Randulf had had to take her in to dinner every 
day since his return home. 

Glancing around, he uttered a kind of general apology, including 
Miss Dunlop in it with a slight bow, and then he looked wistfully 
round the table. 

“You appear to be looking for something, Mr. Danesdale,” 
observed Miss Dunlop, her corrugated brow becoming more placid. 

“Only for the s—soup. I am absolutely starving,” was the 
reply, in a tone of weariness which hardly rose above a whisper. 

“Tf you will be so late, Randulf,” said his sister in the low voice 
she always used, “you must expect to have to wait, a minute or two 
at any rate, for your dinner. The servants are not omnipotent.” 

“T hope not, indeed!” he said. “If they were, where would you 
be? Where should I be? Where should we all be?” 

“You snap up people’s remarks in the most unkind manner,” 
expostulated Miss Dunlop on Philippa’s behalf. “Your sister 
only meant to calm your impatience, and you misconstrue her 
remark, and call up a number of the most dreadful images to 
one’s mind.” 

“ Dreadful images. Isn’t there a song? Oh, no, engines; that’s 
it—not images. ‘See the dreadful engines of eternal war.’ Do you 
know it ?” 


“T never heard it. I believe you are making it up,” said Miss 
Dunlop reproachfully. 
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“Ah; it’s old. It used to be sung long before your time—when 
I was a boy, in fact,” he returned, with a gravity so profound as to 
be almost oppressive. 

Miss Dunlop paused a moment, and then decided to laugh, which 
she did in a somewhat falsetto tone, eliciting no responsive smile 
from him. A dismal idea that Randulf was a sarcastic young man 
began to distil its baneful poison through her mind. What did he 
mean by so pointedly saying, “It used to be sung when I was a 
boy ? ” 

“Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late, Randulf?” asked his 
sister ; but he did not hear her, or appeared not to do so. Miss Danes- 
dale was a plump, red-haired woman, no longer young. It was said 
by some of those friends of her youth whom she, like others, found 
somewhat inconvenient when that youth had fled, that she was forty. 
This, however, was supposed by those who knew her to be a slight 
exaggeration. She sat very upright, always held her shoulders back, 
and her head elevated, nor did she stoop it, even in the act of eating 
and drinking. She always spoke in an exceedingly low voice, which 
only a great emergency or extreme irritation ever caused her to raise ; 
indeed it is useless to deny the fact, Miss Danesdale, from what 
cause soever, muttered, with what results, on the tempers of her- 
self and of those who had to interpret her mutters or be asking for 
a repetition of them, may be more easily imagined than described. 
Her brother, who had seen little of her until this last final home- 
coming, considered the habit to be one of the most trying and 
exasperating weapons in the armoury of a trying and exasperating 
woman. Miss Danesdale had every intention of behaving very well 
to her brother, and of making him welcome, and being very kind to 
him; but the manner in which she displayed her goodwill took a 
didactic, even a dictatorial form, which failed to recommend itself to 
the young man. If it were not sure to be taken for feminine ill- 
will towards the nobler and larger-minded sex, the present writer 
would feel obliged to hint that Randulf Danesdale felt spiteful towards 
his esteemed sister, and that occasionally he acted as he felt. In 
any case, he appeared on the present occasion not to hear her, and 
in exactly the same voice and words, she repeated her question, 
looking at him as he gazed wearily at the pattern of his now empty 
soup-plate. 

“Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late, Randulf?” 

He looked up with a vague, dreaming expression. 

*A—! Did someone speak to me?” 

Extreme irritation now came into play. Miss Danesdale raised 
her voice, and in a far from pleasant tone, cried : 

“ Did the Sparthwaites keep you so late?” 
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“T have come straight here from the Sparthwaites,” he replied, 
mournfully accepting the fish which was offered to him. 

“Whom did you meet there?” she asked. 

Any one who could have performed the feat of looking under 
Randulf’s wearily-drooped eyelids into his eyes, would have been 
rewarded with the vision of a most uncanny-looking sprite, which 
suddenly came floating and whirling up from some dark well of 
wickedness deep down in a perverted masculine nature. When he 
raised his eyelids, the sprite had discreetly drawn a veil between 
itself and the audience. None the less did it prompt the reply: 

“Oh, a 1—lot of people. I sat next an awfully good-looking 
woman, whom I admired. One of those big, black women, like a 
rocking-horse. C—champed the bit just like a rocking-horse too, 
and pranced like one. She said——” 

There were accents in Randulf’s voice which called a smile to the 
faces of some of the company, who had begun to listen to his tale. 
Miss Danesdale exclaimed almost vivaciously : 

“Why, you must mean Mrs. Pr——” 

“Don’t tell me before I’ve finished. I don’t know her name. 
Her husband had been ill it seemed, and she had been nursing him, 
and they pitied her because of it; and she said, ‘Oh, I have nursed 
him before now. I held him in my arms when he was a b—baby.” 

“ Randulf! ” 

“T was h—horror-struck; and I suppose I showed it, for she 
suddenly gave a wild prance, and champed the bit more than ever, 
and then she said: ‘ Of course I don’t remember it, but they tell me 
I did. My dear husband is a year or two younger than I am, but 
so good.’ ” 

Mr. Danesdale sank again into a reflective silence. Sir Gabriel 
and the elder portion of the company went off into a storm of 
laughter, which did not in the least mitigate the deep gloom of the 
heir. Miss Dunlop’s high colour had increased to an alarmingly 
feverish hue. Miss Danesdale looked unutterable things. Sir 
Gabriel, who loved a joke, presently wiped the tears from his eyes, 
and said, trying to look rebuking: 

“My dear boy, if you let that sarcastic tongue of yours run on in 
that way, you'll be getting into mischief.” 

“ T sarcastic!” he ejaculated, with a look of the deepest injury. 
“ My dear sir!” 

“ Will you have roast mutton, Randulf?” asked Miss Danesdale, 
behind her mittened hand, as if she were putting some very disgrace- 
ful question, and dreaded lest the servants should hear it. “ Because 
if. ” 





“Roast mutton? oh, joy!” he exclaimed, with a look of sudden 
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hungry animation, which greatly puzzled some of the company, who 
saw him that night for the first time, and who said afterwards that 
really that young Danesdale was very odd. He came in s0 late to 
dinner, and sat looking as if he were going to faint, and told a very 
ill-natured story about Mrs. Prancington (though Mrs. Prancington 
is a ridiculous woman, you know), and then he suddenly fell upon the 
roast mutton with an ogreish fury, and could hardly be got to speak 
another word throughout the meal. They were sure he had aston - 
ished poor Anna Dunlop beyond bounds, for she did not speak to him 
again. 

Perhaps Mr. Danesdale had desired this consummation, perhaps 
not. At least, he did not murmur at it, but attacked the viands 
before him in such a manner as soon to make up for lost time. 

Presently the ladies went to the drawing-room, and the men were 
left to their wine. All the rooms at Danesdale Castle were agreeable, 
because they could not help being so. They were quaint and beau- 
tiful in themselves, and formed parts of a quaint and beautiful old 
house ; and of course Miss Danesdale did not wish to have vulgar 
rooms, and had not, unless a certain frigid stiffness be vulgarity, 
which, in a “ withdrawing-room,” meant to be a centre of socia- 
bility and ease, I am inclined to think it is. 

Miss Dunlop was staying in the house. The other ladies were 
neighbours from houses not too far away. All belonged to “the 
dale.” They were not of a very lively type, being nearly all ad- 
vanced in middle life, stout, and inclined to discuss the vexed topics 
of domestics, children, the state of their greenhouses, their schools, 
and their clergy, all of which subjects they seemed to sweep together 
into one category, or, as Randulf had been known irreverently to say, 
“These women lump together infant schools, bedding out plants, 
parsons and housemaids in a way that makes it impossible for any 
ignorant fellow like me to follow the conversation.” 

These dowagers, with Miss Dunlop looking bored and cross (as 
indeed she felt), and Miss Danesdale looking prim, as she stepped 
from one to the other of her guests, to mutter a remark and receive 
an answer—these ladies disposed themselves variously about the 
well-warmed, comfortable drawing-room, while the one who was the 
youngest of them, the most simply dressed, the handsomest and by 
far the most intelligent-looking, the wife of the vicar of Stanniforth, 
sat a little apart, and felt amused at the proceedings. 

As soon as politeness would allow her, Philippa seated herself 
beside Miss Dunlop, and, with a frosty little smile of friendship, 
said, in a mutter intended to be good-natured : 


2 


“When the men come in, Anna, and if Randulf comes to you, just 
ask him something, will you ?” 
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“ Ask him what? If he enjoyed the wine and walnuts as much as 
the roast mutton ? or ifhe thinks me like Mrs. Prancington ?” 

“Oh no, dear. Andif he did, Mrs. Prancington is a very hand- 
some woman. But ask him if he has seen anything of the Miss 
Conisbroughs to-day.” . 

“The Miss Conisbroughs? Are they friends of yours?” 

“No, but they are of his—dear friends, Just ask him how long 
he stopped at their house on his way home. I must go, dear. 
There’s old Mrs. Marton looking fit to eat me, for not having been 
civil to her.” 

She rose, and walked with neat, prim little steps across the room. 

Miss Dunlop sat still for a few minutes; her big black eyes fixed 
upon her big, black-mittened hands, upon her yellow satin and black- 
lace lap, and upon the black and yellow fan which her fingers held. 
After frowning at her hands for some time, she arose, and went to 
the piano, near which sat Mrs. Malleson, the vicar’s wife. Miss 
Dunlop placed herself upon the music stool, and began to play a 
drawing-room melody of questionable value as a composition, in a 
prononeé, bravura style. 

By-and-by the men did come in—Sir Gabriel and the vicar first. 
A fine old gentleman was Sir Gabriel Danesdale. Abundant curly 
hair, which had long been snow-white; large, yet delicately chiselled 
features of great strength and power, and somewhat of the old Roman 
type, and a complexion of a clear, healthy brown, not turned crimson, 
either with his outdoor sports or his modest potations. He looked as 
if he could be stern upon occasion. His face and bearing showed 
that mingling of patrician pride and kindly bonhomie which made 
him what he was, and which had secured him the love and’ goodwill 
of friends and dependents years ago. 

Behind him followed Randulf, as tall as his father, and with 
shoulders as broad, looking at the moment as if he could hardly 
summon np energy to move one foot before the other. He was 
listening with the air of a martyr to a stout country squire with a 
red face, and other country squires—the husbands of those squiresses 
who sat in an amply spreading ring about the room—followed after 
him, talking—what do country gentlemen talk about, whose souls are 
in the county hunt and the agricultural interest ? 

Randulf, “ promenading” his eyes around the room, beheld Miss 
Dunlop at the piano, and the vicar’s wife sitting close beside her. 
To the left, he saw the ring of dowagers, “looking like a peacock’s 
tail magnified,” he said to himself, and fled towards the priestess for 
refuge. 


“TI suppose you got here before the storm came on, Mrs. 
Malleson ?” 
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“Yes, we did. We shall have to drive home in it, though.” 

“T’m afraid you will. What roads they are here too! I know I 
thought so this afternoon, riding from Hawes . . . Don’t let us 
interrupt your music on any account, Miss Dunlop,” he continued 
blandly, as she stopped. 

“Oh, I’ve finished,” answered she, somewhat unceremoniously 
cutting into the conversation. ‘ Did you ride from Hawes, this after- 
noon ?” 

“Yes,” said he, instantly becoming exhausted again. 

“ And that is a rough road ?” 

“Very.” 

“Tt comes through Yoresett, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt does.” 

“Philippa has been telling me about your friends the Miss Conis- 
broughs.” 

“Has she?” 

“The Miss Conisbroughs,” said Mrs. Malleson. ‘Do you know 
them, Miss Dunlop ?” 

‘“* Not at all, but I hear Mr. Danesdale does.” 

“Do you, Mrs. Malleson ?” he asked. 

“Very well indeed. They are great friends of mine. . . . and of 
yours too, it seems.” 

“Of mine? Well, I’ve known them just as long as I’ve known 
you. May I say that Mrs. Malleson and the Misses Conisbrough are 
great friends of mine!” . 

“Yes, if you like. If they allow you to become their friend, I 
congratulate you.” 

“They are nieces to that aged r—reprobate, Aglionby of Scar 
Foot, ain’t they ?” 

“ They are.” 

“Won't you tell Miss Dunlop about them ?—she wants to know, 
dreadfully.” 

“T do, immensely. Are they pretty, Mrs. Malleson ?” he asked. 

“A great deal more than pretty, I should say,” said Mrs. Malleson, 
in her hearty, outspoken tones—tones which had not yet quite lost 
their girlish ring. “TI call the eldest one splendid, so handsome, and 
so calmly dignified ! ” 

“Yes,” said Randulf, whose eyes were almost closed, and his face 
expressionless, as he recalled the pale woe-stricken countenance which 
that ‘“ calmly-dignified” Miss Conisbrough had raised to him that 
afternoon. He felt a tightening at his heart-strings. Mrs. Malleson 
went on : 

“As for Delphine, I think she is exquisite. I never saw any 
lovelier girl, I don’t care where. You know, if that girl were rich, 
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and came out in London—I used to visit a great deal in London 
before I was married—and I am sure, if she were introduced there, 
she would make a furore—dressed in a style that suited her, you 
know. Don’t you think she would ?” 

“TJ should not be surprised,” he returned, apparently on the verge 
of utter extinction, “one never can tell what there will be a furore 
about in London,—Chinamen, actresses, living skeletons, bilious 
greens—yes, I daresay she would.” 

Miss Dunlop laughed a little ill-naturedly, while Randulf, display- 
ing suddenly more animation, added : 

“But the youngest, Mrs. Malleson. Thatzlittle black-browed one. 
She is just as handsome as she can be. What a life she would lead 
any man who was in love with her!” 

“She will be astrikingly beautiful woman some day, without doubt ; 
but she is a child, as yet.” 

“Now, Miss Dunlop, you have heard an indisputable verdict on 
the good looks of the Miss Conisbroughs. All I can say is, that to 
me Mrs. Malleson’s remarks appear full of wisdom and penetration. 
As for anything else——- Father!” 

Sir Gabriel was passing. Despite] his overpowering languor, 
Randulf rose, as he called him, and stood beside him, saying: 

“Miss Dunlop is inspired with a devouring curiosity about the 
Miss Conisbroughs. What can you tell us about them and their 
antecedents ? ” 

“ Miss Conisbroughs,” said Sir Gabriel, knitting his brows. “Oh, 
of course. Marion Arkendale’s daughters, Parson Conisbrough’s 
girls. Ah! she was a bonny woman, and a nice woman, was Marion 
Arkendale, when we were all young. I know them a little—yes.” 

‘They are Squire Aglionby’s grandnieces, aren’t they ?” 

“ Yes, what of that?” 

“Will they be his heiresses? You see, I don’t know the local 
gossip, yet.” 

“ His heiresses—I expect so. Old John never confided the secrets 
of his last will and testament to me, but it is the universal expecta- 
tion that they will, when any one ever thinks anything about it. 
He disinherited his son, you know, in a fit of passion, one day.” 

“Lucky for me that you can’t,” said Randulf mournfully. 

“T’m more likely to disinherit you for inordinate yawriing than 
anything else,” said Sir Gabriel. 

“ His son married; did he leave any children ? ” 

“One boy.” 

“Surely he won’t ignore him utterly.” 

“But he will. I remember him telling me that the mother and 


her relations had the boy, and were going to look after it, and that 
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he was sure they hoped by that means to get a pull over him and 
his money. He added with a great oath, that the brat might make 
the best of them, and they of it, for never a stiver of his should it 
handle. He is the man to keep his word, especially in such a case 
as that.” 

“ Will these girls be much of heiresses,” asked Randulf, apparently 
stifling a yawn. 

“Very pretty heiresses, if he divides equally. Some fifteen 
hundred a year apiece, I should say. But why do you want to 
know ?” added Sir Gabriel. ‘“ Has something happened ?” 

“Nothing, to my knowledge,” replied his son; “it was only the 
extreme interest felt in the young ladies by Miss Dunlop that made 
me ask.” 

“Well, that’s all I can tell you about it, except a few anecdotes of 
old John’s prowess in the hunting-field, and of his queer temper and 
off-hand ways.” 

Sir Gabriel left them. Randulf implored Miss Dunlop to sing, 
which she did, thereby reducing him to the last stage of woe and 
dejection. 

* * * * * 

That night the tempest howled out its roughest paroxysms. The 
following day was wet, and hopelessly so, with gusts of wind, 
melancholy, if not violent. The inmates of Danesdale Castle were 
weather bound, or the ladies at any rate considered themselves so. 
Sir Gabriel was out allthemorning. Randulf was invisible during the 
greater part of the day, and was reported by his man as having a 
headache and not wishing for any lunch. 

“ Headache!” cried Sir Gabriel to the ladies, with a mighty laugh, 
“at his age I had never even dreamed of a headache. I'd bet 
something he’s on his back on a couch, with a pipe and a French 
novel.” 

The ladies said nothing. In the afternoon Sir Gabriel was out 
again, and Miss Danesdale and Miss Dunlop yawned in company 
until dinner-time, when they and their mankind all met together 
for the first time that day. They were scarcely seated when Sir 
Gabriel said : 

“Tt’s odd, Randulf, that you should have been asking so many 
questions last night about old John Aglionby and those girls. There 
does seem to be a fatality about these things sometimes.” 

“ As how?” inquired his son. 

“Old John is dead. He had an apoplectic fit last night, and died 
at noon to-day. I met the doctor while I was out this afternoon, 
and he told me. It gave mea great shock, I must confess. Aglionby 
of Scar Foot, was a name so inseparably connected with this dale, 
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and with every remembrance of my life that has anything to do with 
the dale, that it is difficult to realise that now he must be a remem- 
brance himself, and nothing more.” 

“ Yes, indeed, it is very strange. And he leaves no one to take 
his name.” 

“ He is sure to have made a proviso that those girls shall take the 
name of Aglionby. I cannot grasp it somehow; that there will be 
Conisbroughs at Scar Foot—and women!” 

* Do you visit them, Philippa?” asked Randulf, turning to his 
sister. 

“We exchange calls occasionally, and we always ask them to our 
parties in winter, but they have never been to one of them. Of 
course I must go and call upon Mrs. Conisbrough at the proper 
time.” 

“T’m not sorry the poor girls will have better times at last,” 
observed Sir Gabriel, on whom the occurrence seemed to have fallen 
almost as a blow. “And, after all, he was seventy-two and over. 
When I get to that age, boy, you will be thinking it about time for 
me to clear out.” 

Randulf smiled, and drawled out, “ Perhaps I may, sir,” but his 
eyes met those of his father. The old man and the young man 
understood each other. well already. Sir Gabriel Danesdale slept 
that night with the secure consciousness that if he lived to be a 
hundred, his son would never wish him away. 

“Ah, there's a deal in family affection,” he reflected. “If 
Aglionby had only been a little more lenient to that poor lad of 
his, the winter of his life might have had more sun in it and less 
frost. . . . How he used to ride! Like a devil sometimes. What 


runs we have had together; and what fish we have killed! Poor 
old John!” 


Cuapter XIII. 
“THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON.” 


“Tue first concert of the season, Bernard, and you mustn’t miss it. 
Really, for the life of me, I can’t tell what you hear in those awfully 
classical concerts. Isn’t it ‘classical’ that they call them? I’ve been 
to some of them. I like watching the swells come in, and I daresay 
it’s very amusing for them, who go regularly to the same places, to 
meet all their friends, and that sort of thing; but there I’m done. 
Those concerts send me to sleep, or else they make my head ache. 
It’s nothing but a bang-banging, and a squeak-squeaking, without 
any tune to go by in it. I can’t tell what you hear in them.” 
It was Miss Vane who thus addressed her swain on the Wednesday 
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evening after he had told her about his meeting with his grandfather. 
He held his hat in his hand, and listened to her smilingly, but with- 
out any signs of relinquishing his purpose. 

“Perhaps you don’t, my love. I hear a great dealin them. To- 
night I shall hear Madame Trebelli sing ‘ Che fard senza Eurydice ?’ 
which is enough to last any fellow for a week, and make him thrill 
whenever he thinks of it. Likewise, I shall hear Beethoven’s 
symphony, No. 5, which 4 

“Oh, those horrid long symphonies. I know them. I can no 
more make head or tail of them than I can of your books about ethics 
or agnostics, or something sticks. But go, go; and I hope you may 
enjoy it. I like a play or a comic opera, for my part. Promise 
you'll take me to ‘Madame Angot’ the next time it comes, and I’ll 
be good.” 

“To ‘Madame Angot’ you shall go if I am here, and able to take 
you,” he rejoined, his eyes smiling darkly beneath the brim of his 
hat. 

“You won’t be gone to bed when I get back,” he said. “It 
won't be late; and we can have half an hour’s chat; just half an 
hour.” 

“ Well, if you’re not too late,” said Miss Vane graciously. 

Bernard promised and vowed to return very early; and then went 
off to enjoy his one piece of genuine, unadulterated luxury and 
extravagance—his shilling’s-worth of uncomfortable standing-room 
in the “body of the hall,” which shilling’s-worth, while the great 
singers sang, and the great orchestral masterpieces were performed 
in astyle almost peculiar to Irkford, of all English towns—represented 
to him a whole realm of riches and glory, royal in its splendour. 

He secured a good place, just behind the last of the reserved seats, 
which were filled with a brilliant-looking audience. From the 
moment in which the well-known leader came on and received his 
rounds of welcome and applause, to the last strain of the last com- 
position, he was all ear and all delight. 

It was certainly a feast that night for those who care for such 
feasts. There was a delicious ‘ Anacreon’ overture, full of Cherubini’s 
quaintest thoughts; and there was the great cantatrice singing in 
her most superb style. ‘Che fard,’ though, came in the second part 
of the performance. Before it was the Fifth Symphony. Bernard, 
drinking in the sounds, remembered the old tale of how someone 
asked the composer what he meant by those four portentous and 
thrilling chords which open the symphony, and how he replied, 
“Thus fate knocks at the door.” 

“Se non 6 vero @ ben trovato,” thought our hero, smiling to 
himself. “A fate that knocked in that way would be a fate worth 
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opening to, whether good or bad. But one usually hears a more 
commonplace kind of tap at the door than that.” 

He listened with heart and soul to the grand scena from ‘ Orpheus.’ 
The cadence rang in his ears. 


“ Eurydice! Eurydice! 
Che fard senza Eurydice? ” 


When it was over, he slipped out, not caring to spoil the effect 
of it by listening to anything more. As he marched home, his pulses 
were beating fast. The strains of ‘ Eurydice’ rang in his ears. But 
the opening chords of the symphony struggled with them and over- 
came them. “Thus fate knocks at the door,” he repeated to himself 
many times, and in a low voice hummed the notes. “Thus fate 
knocks at the door,” he muttered, laughing a little to himself, as 
he inserted his latch-key, and opened the door of No. 13, Crane 
Street. 

He found Lizzie in the parlour, seated on a stool in the very 
middle of the hearthrug, and gazing upwards at a brown envelope 
which she had stuck on the mantelpiece, in front of the clock. 

“ Bernard,” she said, “there’s a telegram for you.” She scarcely 
turned her delicate fair face towards him as she spoke. “It came 
almost the minute you’d gone, and I’m fairly dying to know what it 
can be about.” 

He was very much surprised to see it himself, but did not say so, 
taking it as if nothing could have been more natural than for it to 
come. 

“‘ Why, it’s addressed to the warehouse,” he remarked. ‘“ How did 
it get here?” 

“That boy, Robert Stansfield, from the warehouse, broughtit. He 
said it came just as he was leaving, and he thought you might like 
to have it. I believe that boy would die, or do anything for you, 
Bernard,” she added, watching him as he opened and read the 
message without a muscle of his face changing. 

“*James Whaley, solicitor, Yoresett, to Bernard Aglionby, 15, 
Fence Street, Irkford.—Your grandfather died suddenly this morning, 
and your presence here is indispensable. Come to-morrow by the 
train leaving Irkford at 2.15, and I will meet you at Hawes, and 
exp. ? 2? 

“What a long one, Bernard! What is it all about ?” 

“A stupid thing which will oblige me to set off on a business 
journey to-morrow,” he said, frowning a little, speaking quite calmly, 
but feeling his heart leaping wildly. Was it fate that knocked at 
the door? or was it “ but a bootless bene” ? 

Why did he not tell her, or read her the telegram? It was chiefly 
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because of their conversation on Monday night last. It was because 
he knew what she would say if she heard the news, and because, rough 
and abrupt though he was, he simply could not endure to hear her 
comments upon that news, nor to listen to the wild and extravagant 
hopes which she would build upon it, and which she would not hesi- 
tate to express. He would have laughed loud and long, if any one 
had told him that his sense of delicacy, and of the fitness of things, 
was finer and more discriminating than that of Miss Vane, but it was 
a fact that it was so. 

Meantime, wild and rapid speculations and wonders crowded into 
his own mind. He tried hard to see things in what he called a 
“sensible” light. He told himself that it was utterly impossible that 
his grandfather could have done anything to his will, which in any- 
way affected him. There had not been time for it. He would have 
to go to Hawes, and hear what they wanted him for—possibly to 
attend the funeral—a ceremony with which he would rather have 
dispensed. Then, when he knew how much he, with his slender 
salary, was to be out of pocket by the whole affair, he would come 
back, and reveal the news to Lizzie, thus for ever putting out of her 
head all hopes or aspirations connected with old Mr. Aglionby and 
his money. She was quite satisfied with his explanation: though she 
girded at him and teased him and disagreed with him, he had the 
power of making her do exactly as he chose when he chose, and of 
making her see things as he desired her to see them. But he could 
only do it by means of fear—intimidation, and he knew it, and rarely 
indeed chose to exert that power. 

He thrust the telegram into his pocket, and, consulting a little 
railway guide, found that the train mentioned by Mr. Whaley was 
the only one during the day by which his journey could be accom- 
plished in reasonable time. The earlier ones were slow, and necessi- 
tated so many waitings and changings that he would arrive no 
sooner. In the morning he took his leave of Lizzie, saying he could 
not give her his address now, as he did not know where he should be 
that night, but he would write as soon as possible. Lizzie was very 
sweet and amiable; she hung about him affectionately, and held up 
her face to be kissed, and he thought what an angel she was, what 
a guileless, trusting angel, to confide herself to the keeping of a 
rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him. Again his heart fluttered 
as he gave a flying glance towards the possibility that Mr. Whaley 
of Yoresett might have some solid reason for summoning him thus 
suddenly to his grandfather’s house. If there were any such reason 
—he kissed Lizzie’s sweet face with a strange passion of regretful 
love and tenderness. 

“Good-bye, my own sweetheart !” he said again. 
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“ Good-bye, Bernard dear; and be sure you let me know when 
you're coming home.” 

On his way to town he stopped at a post office, to send off a tele- 
gram to Mr. Whaley, promising to be at Hawes at the time men- 
tioned. And then he went on to the warehouse, and asked for leave 
of absence with a cool hardihood which sorely tried the temper and 
dignity of Mr. Jenkinson, and at 2.15 set off on his journey with 
an unknown object—his journey which might be the beginning of a 
new life—or, merely the seal affixed to the relentless obduracy of one 
train of circumstances for which he was in no way responsible. It 
was in the bitter, sarcastic nature of the man to contemplate the 
latter possibility as being the more probable one. 
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Haroun Alrashid. 





“Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him in his golden prime, 
The good Haroun Alraschid.”—Tennyson. 


How many of us when we read Tennyson’s lines take the trouble 
to think whether Haroun Alrashid is anything more than a name? 
We recognise him, of course, as a friend of our childhood, along with 
Aladdin and Sinbad and divers fishermen and genii, sultans and 
viziers: but these we know are people of Fableland, though none 
the less good fellows for that. Was Haroun also fabulous? He 
is not quite so worthy of a place in the country of myths as the 
great heroes of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ He mingles in their society 
in a subordinate character so far as the story goes, and acts the 
part of listener and general good providence to the principal actors. 
We all remember the story of the “Three Ladies of Baghdad ” and the 
wonderful séance at which Haroun assisted, in company with the 
Porter, the Three Calenders or royal mendicants, and Jaafer the 
vizier and Mesroor the executioner. Haroun nearly came to an 
untimely end, but he did nothing to merit it, having, indeed, neither 
said nor done anything remarkable during the whole evening. It 
is always the same: Haroun has about as much personality as a 
Greek chorus, only he does not say anything smart or sagacious ; 
he makes a setting to the picture, provides scene and time for the 
play, but in himself he is “nothing, and less than nothing and 
vanity.” We care for him because of his friends, we are grateful 
to him for his performance of the good fairy’s part to the deserving 
hero and heroine; but our affection is interested and relative. We 
do not love him for himself. He is hardly good enough for the 
Eastern fairyland ; let us depose him and see if he has not a place 
in that ordinary earthly history, to which indeed great people like 
the Young King of the Black Islands, or Nooreddeen, or even Azeez 
and Azeezeh, would not condescend to belong, but which will do well 
enough for Haroun Alrashid. 

It is a great thing for Haroun that he has his colleagues in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ to introduce him, for otherwise no one certainly 
would care to ask who he was, unless perhaps those misguided 
persons who, in days of consummate culture and the precious poetry 
of passion, still believe in the Laureate. So much in Oriental history 
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begins and ends in darkness, so little has been lightened up for us 
by the initiated, that it needs some courage to plunge into the 
dreary waste and seek for the bright places—of which, indeed, there 
are not a few, if we were only told where to find them. Of Haroun 
Alrashid, however, we do know something. We know his name, 
though the chances are we mispronounce it; and we know something 
of his habits—his nightly rambles and hare-brained adventures in 
company with Jaafer the Barmecide, whose name too is not unknown 
to a few readers of Lord Houghton’s ‘Palm Leaves,’ and who has, 
at least, furnished the expression “a Barmecide feast” to our own 
language. Let us then start from the little we do know, and see 
what sort of a man Haroun really was. If any one doubts that 
the good Caliph was a reality, let him go to the British Museum, 
or look in the window of a curiosity shop in Oxford Street, and 
he will see plenty of silver coins bearing, not, indeed, the image, 
but certainly the superscription of the good Haroun Alrashid. It 
is true that the coins being in Arabic the force of their evidence 
will not be immediately apparent to the casual observer, but a 
translation of the inscriptions will inform him that besides bearing 
the famous Moslem dogma, “There is no god but God: He is 
One; He has no equal,” and the statement that “In the name of 
God this piece of silver was struck at such and such a town in 
such and such a year,” the coin presents the “prophetic mission,” 
—“Mohammed is the Apostle of God,’—and underneath it the 
name of the caliph, Alrashid, and sometimes that of Jaafer the 
Barmecide as well. Some of these coins, which are as much 
Haroun’s as our shilling of to-day is Queen Victoria’s, may have 
been once in the Caliph’s own hand, and, who knows, may have 
passed through the slim, henna-dyed fingers of the fair Portress? 
At all events they will convince sceptics of Haroun’s historical 
existence, and will make them the more ready to receive the in- 
formation which Professor E. H. Palmer, who occupies the Lord 
Almoner’s chair of Arabic at Cambridge, but nevertheless knows 
how to write good nervous English and can tell a story well, 
has gathered together in the charming little biography of Haroun 
Alrashid which Messrs, Marcus Ward have included in their ‘New 
Plutarch.’ 

Haroun Alrashid was the fifth Abbaside caliph—at least, this was 
the single piece of information extracted from Mr. Palmer’s book in 
a recent review, though we doubt whether the readers of the Daily 
News profited much thereby. The origin of the Abbaside caliphate 
is, however, not very hard to explain. The prophet Mohammed we 
know died intestate, and appointed no successor. The caliphs, or 
successors and vicegerents of the Prophet, were therefore elected by 
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popular acclamation. As, however, the religion, and consequently 
the empire, of Islam was founded among a particularly quarrelsome 
and rebellious people, it was natural various parties and factions, 
religious, political, and tribal, should arise, and it was not easy 
to elect a caliph so as to please them all. After the four special 
friends of the prophet—Abu-bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali—had 
successively ruled in his stead, the caliphate was seized by the leader 
of the Syrian tribes, who came of the old Meccan stock, invariably 
hostile to Mohammed until he became too powerful for opposition ; 
and the Ommiade caliphs, sprung from this leader, held their court 
at Damascus for ninety years. But the spirit of disunion, which 
hardly waited for Mohammed’s death to display itself, was at work 
through all these ninety years, and it became apparent that what 
had happened before might happen again, and the throne, spiritual 
and temporal, of the kingdoms of Islam might be seized by a strong 
chief of faction. Among many orders of discontent, one proved 
itself sufficiently widespread for the purpose; and a general who 
espoused the cause of the Persian subjects against their Arab 
conquerors, and added a religious and personal motive to a national 
antipathy, found himself in a position to dispossess the now enfeebled 
Ommiades of the power they had seized, and to place in their stead 
a representative of the family of an uncle of Mohammed himself, 
called Abbas. It is from this uncle that the long line of thirty-seven 
caliphs, who ruled a gradually-diminishing empire for five centuries, 
from before Charlemagne’s day to the time of our Edward I., obtained 
the name of Abbaside. Of the Abbaside caliphs, then, thus esta- 
blished, Haroun Alrashid was the fifth; and by his descent from 
Abbas he was first-cousin five times removed of the Arabian prophet 
Mohammed. 

Haroun came to the throne just before the close of the eighth century 
of our era, at the age of twenty-two, reigned for twenty-two years, 
and died before old age cameon. It may be fairly said that he enjoyed 
royalty in a sense that has never been exceeded or even equalled. 
Tn the first place he ruled an empire to which Charlemagne’s was a 
mere parish. Haroun’s authority was obeyed, Haroun’s money circu- 
lated, Haroun’s taxes were collected, from the borders of India to the 
Pillars of Hercules ; from the wild nomads of Tartary to the harmless 
Ethiopians ; Arab, Persian, Turk, Armenian, Kurd and Jew, Copt 
and Berber, all obeyed the mandates of the Caliph of Baghdad; in 
Cairo and Oairowan, Damascus and Bussorah, Shiraz and Merv, 
Samarkand and Bokhara, the same solemn prayer was raised each 
Friday in the mosques of assembly for the life and salvation of the 
sovereign lord of them all, body and soul, the good Haroun Alrashid. 
And Haroun was not only master of the vastest empire the world 
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has seen save Chinghiz Khan’s, he was alone in his despotic 
power; there was no parliament to question his acts; he could 
coerce a province without passing a Bill, and if anybody stood in 
his way he needed no motion of urgency to remove him; he was 
free to do whatsoever his soul delighted in, without the leave or 
criticism of anybody. Public opinion in our sense did not exist; the 
balance of parties was so perfect that none dared assert itself for fear 
of the rest; the arguments of the sword and sack were in general 
force, and no one was strong enough even to protest. Haroun’s will 
or whim was law over a good part of two continents. And he was 
not only powerful by force of arms: he possessed an authority beyond 
mortal ambition. He was reverenced with a devout awe, which no 
European adherent of divine right ever felt, as the representative 
of God and His Prophet; he was the Lord’s Anointed in the least 
of his actions, and to criticise them was almost to cavil at the Koran 
and the Creator of the Seven Heavens himself. 

Haroun was naturaliy not averse to maintaining this view of his 
divine right in the minds of his faithful subjects, but it is probable 
that he had a certain amount of sincerity in his religion, at least he 
doubtless wished to keep on the safe side in the matter of damnation. 
He used to make the pilgrimage to Mecca—one of the best-deserving 
deeds of the good Moslem—every other year; and the conditions of 
pilgrimage across the desert made the pious act no mere form. We 
cannot wonder that the poet Ibrahim ben Adhem, meeting him by 


chance on his return from the ceremony of the Kaaba, burst into 
eulogistic verse : 
“Religious gems can ne’er adorn 
The flimsy robe by Pleasure worn: 
Its feeble texture soon would tear 
And give those jewels to the air. 


Thrice happy they who seek th’ abode 
Of peace and pleasure in their God! 

Who spurn the world, its joys despise, 
And grasp at bliss beyond the skies.”* 


At least this is how Dr. Carlyle rendered the ode at the end of the 
last century ; but scholarship and translation have improved since 
then, and we must believe that the lines just quoted are rather a 
paraphrase than a true version. In any case, however, they do the 
pious Caliph too much honour ; for what we have to say about him 
hardly accords with the man who “spurns the world and despises 
its joys,” though it is true enough he would “grasp at bliss,” or 
anything else, in this or any other world. 

But all the despotic authority of Haroun, all his sacredness as 


* Clouston’s ‘ Arabian Poetry for English Readers,’ p. 109. 
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vicegerent of God, did not secure him an untroubled reign. In 
truth, hardly a year passed without a revolution in one part or 
another of his widespread dominions. This year it was in Deilem, 
a religious rising; another year in Syria, a tribal quarrel; the town 
of Mossoul revolted for two years; Egypt was ever on the rise; 
Africa could never be held down ; Mesopotamia was seldom tranquil, 
and Khorassan was the hotbed of sectarian disaffection. It was 
when journeying to suppress a rebellion there that Haroun met his 
death. It really is not so very surprising that people did rebel, when 
we consider the mode of government in vogue at the time. The 
governors appointed by the Caliph held their offices on the same 
insecure tenure as the pashas of the modern Turkish empire, and 
the results were similar. Uncertain how soon he might be dismissed 
and disgraced, the governor of Haroun set himself resolutely to the 
task of making all he could out of his province, and laying by the 
profits for the expected rainy day. If we add to this the for- 
tuitous mode of selecting his governors which Haroun affected, it is 
not difficult to imagine the condition of the governed, nor to under- 
stand the inducements to rebel. Here is an instance of Haroun’s 
indiscriminate appointment of unfit men to the most important posts 
in the empire. A certain Ismail ben Salih had made a vow not to 
go out anywhere, and especially not to drink or sing abroad. Haroun, 
however, overruled his scruples, secured his company at a debauch, 
made him merry with wine, and finally induced him to sing a stanza ; 
and being highly delighted at the success of his seduction, “called 
for a lance, and affixing the banner of Egypt to it, handed it then 
and there to Ismail, by this act appointing him governor of the 
province. ‘I ruled it,’ says Ismail, ‘for two years, and I loaded 
it with justice, and came away with 500,000 dinars (£250,000) in my 
pocket !’” In another ‘instance, the same unhappy province found 
ill-favour in the Caliph’s eyes, and to punish it Haroun determined 
to send the meanest-looking scamp about the palace as governor 
of Egypt; and though the new ruler was better than most of his 
kind, it was certainly not thanks to the Caliph’s penetration. 

The central government of Haroun Alrashid has always, however, 
been held up to admiration; and the high services and wisdom of 
the ancient Persian family of the Barmecides have ever been extolled. 
There can be no doubt that Yahya, and his sons Fadl and Jaafer, 
were just and wise men according to their lights; but their ways 
were certainly not as our ways, and their prodigious wealth was 
accumulated on principles which would not pass muster now. The 
fate of these Barmecides was a melancholy comment on the insecurity 
of royal patronage. For many years they had held the highest posts 
of the state; their counsel had alone restrained Haroun in his violent 
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and reckless moods ; to them alone was due the fact that the empire 
continued one, and that the Caliph’s authority was respected; the 
Barmecides were the one reason that the Moslem world was not 
worse governed and plunged into worse anarchy than it was. Their 
growing influence and magnificence irritated the Caliph ; a natural 
proceeding of J aafer’s was construed as an insult never to be forgiven ; 
and the trusted counsellors, nay, the bosom friends, of Haroun, were 
condemned to prison and the headsman. No soul was allowed to 
lament for the fall of the Barmecides on pain of death. The wide 
kingdom which they had with difficulty held together fell asunder 
soon after their disgrace. Dynasty after dynasty arose in the distant 
provinces, and advanced step by step towards the:City of Peace, the 
once famous capital of the Abbaside caliphs; till the degenerate 
remnant of this mighty stock were penned up within their palace 
walls, and were hardly their own masters even there. ‘But this 
was not in Haroun’s day; he did not long survive his faithful 
ministers, but died miserably and almost neglected as he set out to 
meet a rebellion in Khorassan. 

We may ascribe all virtues to the Barmecides, but they could do 
little more than moderate the Caliph’s will. Haroun himself governed 
his empire, and issued his edicts, rewarded his friends, executed his 
enemies, and appointed his lieutenants with his own hand. And when 
we consider what manner of man this was, it is marvellous that even 
all the prudence of the Barmecides could prevent a revolution. 

Mr. Palmer characterises Haroun Alrashid as “a man of great 
talents, keen intellect, and strong will.” Intellect and accom- 
plishments we can grant him, but “strong will” is too good a 
word to apply to a wholly undisciplined character such as his 
was. His will was strong only inasmuch as there was nothing 
to expose its weakness. A man who is used always to have his 
own way, acquires a certain unreasoning obstinacy, but it should 
be rather called the wilfulness of a spoilt child than the “strong 
will” of him who “suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong.” Haroun 
was simply the most spoilt child history can show us: but unfortu- 
nately he possessed all the vices of spoiling with the added intensity 
of maturity. very violent and ignoble passion he owned in its most 
exaggerated form. His pride, vanity, and envy knew no limits; his 
best friends and most loyal servants were sacrificed to some fancied 
affront, or some insane jealousy. He was made up of fickleness and 
insincerity. No courtier was safe for long. The favour of to-day 
might be followed by the visit of black Mesroor, the headsman, to- 
morrow. Accustomed to gratify the merest whim, Haroun would carry 
the passion of the moment into action, and cut off the heads of those 
who had the ill-fortune to displease him. It was in such a momentary 
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fancy that he resolved to decapitate his favourite poet and boon-fellow, 
Abou-Nawwas, for no reason whatever, and the story well illustrates 
both the arbitrary tyranny of the Caliph and his appreciation of wit. 
Professor Palmer tells it thus : 





“The Caliph, who was himself much addicted to drinking and otherwise 
violating the precepts of the Koran, one day, in a fit of virtuous indigna- 
tion, ordered Abu-Nawwds to be executed then and there. ‘Are you 
going to kill me,’ asked the poet, ‘out of mere caprice?’ ‘No,’ said 
Haroun Alrashid, ‘but because you deserve it.’ ‘But,’ pleaded the poor 
fellow, ‘ God first calls sinners to account, and then pardons them. How 
have I deserved death?’ ‘For that verse of poetry of yours in which 
you say, 


«“**Q prithee give me wine to drink, and tell me it is wine: 
Let me have no concealment when plain-dealing may be mine.”’ 


*** And do you know, O commander of the Faithful,’ asked Abu-Nawwis, 
‘ whether they gave me itand I did drink?’ ‘I suspect so,’ said the Caliph. 
‘And would you kill me on suspicion, when the Koran says, “Some sus- 
picion is a sin?”’ ‘You have written other things,’ said Haroun, ‘ which 
deserve death. That atheistic verse of yours for instance: 


«<< None has e’er come back to tell 
If he in heaven or hell doth dwell.”’ 


*** And has any one come back to tell us?’ asked the poet. ‘No,’ said 
the monarch. ‘Then surely you would not kill me for telling the truth,’ 
said Abu-Nawwas. ‘ But besides all this,’ continued Haroun, ‘ was it not 
you who wrote those blasphemous lines : 


«<< Mohammed, thou to whom we look when trouble’s storms arise, 
Come on, sir, for we twain could beat the monarch of the skies” 2’ 


“* Well, asked Abu-Nawwds meekly, ‘and did we?’ ‘I don’t know 
what you did,’ answered the Caliph. ‘Then surely your Majesty will not 
kill me for what you don’t know.’ ‘Cease this nonsense,’ said Haroun 
Alrashid, getting impatient, ‘you have over and over again in your 
poetry confessed to things for which you deserve death.’ ‘God knows all 
about those things,’ said Abu-Nawwas, ‘long before your Majesty did, and 
he says in the Koran, “ Those poets are followed by their familiar demons: 
seest thou not how they wander in every valley and say things which they 
never do?”’ ‘Let the fellow go,’ said Haroun, ‘there is no catching him 
any way.’”—Palmer, pp. 149-151. 


Sometimes it was no mere passing whim that led Haroun into his 
excesses of cruelty; he would also murder with careful premeditation. 
His revolting treachery. to the rebel Yahya ben Abdallah, after a 
complete amnesty, belongs to this class of crime; and so does his ex- 
tirpation of the Barmecides, his murder of his sister Abbasa and her 
little sons, his basely treacherous conduct to Arzu the informer, and 
many another shameful slaughter. 
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Professor Palmer tells a particularly dastardly piece of treachery 
on our good Caliph’s part: 


“The Barmecides left behind them many who regrettel their sad fate; 
but it was not often safe to mourn over the victims of the Caliph’s wrath. 
One Ibrahim, who had been a friend of Jaafer, and had received great 
favours at his hands, was so affected at his death, that he took to drinking, 
and when in his cups would weep for him and swear to take vengeance upon 
his murderer. Ibrahim’s own son and one of his eunuchs betrayed him 
to Alrashid, who sent for him, and with a great show of friendship induced 
him to drink wine until he became intoxicated. Then the Caliph began 
himself to lament Jaafer’s loss, and said that he would rather have lost 
his kingdom than such a friend, declaring that he had never tasted sleep 
since the fatal day. At this Ibrahim shed tears, said that his Highness 
was indeed to blame, and that they should never look on Jaafer’s like again. 
Having thus treacherously wormed his secret out of him, Alrashid rose up 
with a curse, and in a few moments the imprudent sympathiser with the 
Barmecides was himself a corpse.”—‘ Haroun Alrashid,’ pp. 105-6. 


But indeed it is idle to attempt to classify Haroun’s deeds of violence. 
He anticipated Sefor Thomas de la Fuente’s views of the unities of 
tragedy. Gil Blas’ friend indeed loved slaughter on the boards : 


“ Je me serais baigné dans le sang,” he cries; “ on aurait toujours vu périr 
dans mes tragédies, non seulement les principaux personnages, mais les 
gardes méme; j’aurais égorgé jusqu’au souffleur: enfin, je n’aime que 
leffroyable, c’est mon goit.” 


Haroun, too, “ aimait l’effroyable, c’était son got.” But the author of 
‘Les Amusements de Muley Bugentuf, Roi de Maroc,’ satisfied his 
sanguinary tastes by the execution of thirty Portuguese officers, a 
hundred slaves, and some women—all of wickerwork; whereas 
Haroun Alrashid carried out his “ gott pour leffroyable ” in real life 
and in numbers that cannot be reckoned. The title of Butcher 
assuredly belongs to Haroun as well as to Cumberland and Jeffreys ; 
the good Caliph was the butcher par eacellence. All that can be 
said for him is that he cut off heads more gracefully than most, and 
generally had a bon mot for the occasion. 

In truth Haroun’s wit and literary taste are his only pleasant 
traits. Sanguinary despot, reckless and irresponsible governor, that 
he was, he undoubtedly understood what is meant by literary finish. 
He was himself 


“an accomplished scholar and an excellent poet: he was well versed in 
history, tradition and poetry, which he could always quote on appropriate 
occasions. He possessed exquisite taste and unerring discrimination, and 
his dignified demeanour made him an object of profound respect to high 
and low. The eloquence and impetuosity of his discourse, as shown in 
those speeches of his which have been preserved, were remarkable even for 
a time when eloquence was cultivated and regarded as the greatest accom- 
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plishment. That these speeches are genuine is proved by the fact that, 
though related by different persons, the style is identical in them all, and 
they are of so remarkable a character, that even now they linger in the 
memory of any one who reads them once in the original; and at the time 
they were uttered, with the tragic circumstances that for the most part 
surrounded them, they must have fixed themselves indelibly upon the 
hearers’ minds, and could scarcely have been repeated otherwise than 
faithfully.”—‘ Haroun Alrashid, pp. 53, 222. 

The only composition of Haroun’s that Professor Palmer publishes 
testifies more to the force than to the elegance of the Caliph’s 
style. It is a letter written by him in reply to an insulting epistle 
from the Emperor Nicephorus, in which the latter refused to 
continue the payment of tribute with which his mother, the Empress 
Irene, had purchased peace. In a fit of fury Haroun answered 
thus : 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. From 
Haroun, Commander of the Faithful, to Nicephorus, the dog of the Greeks. 
I have read your letter, you son of a she-infidel, and you shall see the 
answer before you hear it.” 


And accordingly the Caliph set out the same day and “conquered, 
plundered, burned, and ruined,” till Nicephorus had to sue for peace 
and renew the tribute; though he very soon forgot his pledges and 
reopened the war, only to be again crushed and humiliated. This Greek 
war is the only occasion in which Haroun Alrashid mixes in European 
politics—unless some evidence should appear of the probably apocry- 
phal story of his relations with Charlemagne. The letter to 
Nicephorus is good testimony to the truth of the old historian’s 
statement, that Haroun was “the most easily moved to tears, and 
the quickest to get in a passion, of any man living.” His extreme 
sensibility made him very dear to those poets who liked to see the 
immediate effects of their recitals, and Haroun himself was never 
happy without a sweet singer near him. He gathered round him the 
most brilliant assembly of men of letters that any oriental monarch 
ever collected. The poets Abou-Nawwis and Abou-Atahiyeh, 
Ishak El-Mousili the musician, the lawyer Abou-Yousuf, Asmai the 
grammarian and author of the famous Bedouin romance of ‘ Antar, 
and many others, formed a circle of unequalled wit and elegance and 
subtlety of intelligence. Innumerable stories are told of the relations 
which subsisted between these court-favourites and their master; and 
tradition is especially rich in legends about Abou-Nawwas and 
El-Mousili. These brilliant talkers could generally save themselves 
from disgrace by a clever answer, as some of Abou-Nawwis’s 
repartees, already quoted, show; and so sensible was the Caliph of 
the worth of a good saying, that he would forgive almost anything 
if it were but wittily excused. 
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The wildest orgies were carried on by Haroun and his literary 
friends. Afflicted with an incapacity for sleep, the Caliph used to 
turn night into day with little scruple. Not only would he prowl 
about the streets of Baghdad and mix himself up in the intrigues 
of his subjects, or float dreamily down stream to the sound of soft 
music, 

“And many a sheeny summer-morn, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old ”— 


in the way our ‘ Arabian“Nights’ have made familiar to us: he 
would also keep the fun going to unholy hours in his palace, 
with wine and song and whatever the unregenerate heart of man 
could desire. The maddest jests pleased him then; and there 
was nothing he enjoyed more than a practical joke. One day 
he determined to punish Abou-Nawwas for being late for supper. 
Each of the guests secured an egg, and hid it under his cushion; as 
soon as Abou-Nawwas came in, the whole company began clucking 
like hens, and each gravely produced his egg. When Abou-Nawwas’s 
turn came, he was ordered to do likewise on pain of the bastinado. 
Every eye was fixed with malicious expectation upon him. He 
strutted into the middle of the room, and flapped his arms and crowed 
lustily, to show he was cock of the walk; and the Caliph— 


“His deep eye laughter-stirred 
With merriment of kingly pride”— 


had to acknowledge himself outwitted. An equerry of Haroun’s once 
suffered torments of hunger from the Caliph’s mischievous propensities ; 
but he succeeded in turning the tables effectually on his master. 


“One day Haroun Alrashid ordered an equerry of his named El-Hakam ° 
to accompany him the following morning on a hunting expedition. El- 
Hakam went home to his wife and said, ‘The Caliph has ordered me to 
go hunting with him; but I am sure I shall never be able to endure it, 
for I am, as you know, accustomed to breakfast early, while the Caliph 
never takes a meal till nearly mid-day. I shall die of hunger! By Allah 
I won’t go!’ ‘Nay,’ said his wife, ‘Allah forbid! It is impossible for 
you to disobey orders.’ ‘But what am I to do?’ said he. Said his wife, 
‘You can take a packet of Helawa’ (a sweetmeat) ‘with you, and put it 
into your turban to eat in the meantime; and when breakfast-time comes 
you can make a good meal with the Caliph.’ The next morning El-Hakam 
bought himself a paper packet of Helawa, and placed it in the folds of his 
turban, and mounting his ass, joined Alrashid’s cavalcade. Now it so 
happened that the Caliph noticed the paper packet showing through the 
muslin folds of his equerry’s turban, and calling Jaafer aside, he said, ‘ Do 
you see that paper of Helawa in El-Hakam’sturban? I will tease him and 
prevent him from eating it.’ As they were going along the road the 
Caliph made as though he saw some game, and rode ahead; whereupon 
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El-Hakam seized the opportunity to take the sweetmeat from his turban 
and put a piece of it in his mouth. No sooner had he done so than the 
Caliph looked sharply round, and cried, ‘El-Hakam!’ ‘Here, your 
Majesty,’ said he, hastily snatching the piece of Helawa out of his mouth 
and throwing it away. ‘This mule,’ said Alrashid, ‘does not please me 
to-day. I think there is something the matter with it.’ ‘Perhaps the 
groom has overfed it,’ suggested El-Hakam. After a short time the 
Caliph again rode on, and El-Hakam, who was now famishing, again 
furtively crammed a morsel into his mouth, when the voice of the 
Commander of the Faithful suddenly shouting his name compelled him 
to throw it away and answer. ‘I cannot think what has happened to 
this mule to-day,’ said Haroun. ‘She does not go at all to my liking.’ 
‘To-morrow,’ said El-Hakam, ‘I will have her seen to by the veterinary 
doctor. Then they went on a little, El-Hakam grumbling all the while 
to himself, and calling down all sorts of imprecations upon the mule, and 
her master too. He had scarcely found an opportunity of slipping another 
piece of the Helawa into his mouth, when the Caliph turned round and 
called him again. ‘Ah,’ muttered the unfortunate equerry, disposing 
of his morsel, ‘what a black day this is for me! Always Hakam! 
Hakam! Hakam! What madness has got hold of you?’ ‘See here,’ 
said Haroun, ‘I think this mule has been purposely lamed. Don’t you? 
see how she halts!’ ‘To-morrow, your Majesty,’ was the reply, ‘the 
farrier shall change her shoes, and then she will get all right, if it please 
Allah.’ 

“ As they were travelling along the road they met a caravan of merchants 
coming from Persia, one of whom stepping forward, prostrated himself 
and kissed the ground before the Caliph, at the same time offering him 
some presents. Among these was a young sPersian slave of exquisite 
beauty ‘with undulating form, full bosom, slender waist, eyes like those 
of a gazelle, and a mouth like Solomon’s ring.’ 


«Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 
In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time.’ 


“ Alrashid, ever susceptible to female charms, gave the merchant a 
princely gift of money, and turning to El-Hakam bade him ride back 
at once to the city with the damsel and prepare the palace for his 
reception, and order a suitable banquet to be got ready. El-Hakam 
did as he was bidden, and the Caliph himself returned shortly after- 
wards; when, dismissing his attendants, he entered the banqueting 
apartment with the fair Persian, having first commanded El-Hakam 
to stand sentry at the door, and give him immediate notice in case 
the Princess Zobeidah (Haroun’s chief wife) should appear on the 


* scene. El-Hakam replied, ‘I hear and obey Allah and the Commander 


of the Faithful,’ and took his stand outside the door Scarcely was the 
repast over, and the wine cups filled, when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door, and Haroun, feeling sure that the Princess had arrived, hastily 
removed the bottle and glasses, and concealed the damsel in a cupboard. 
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Opening the door, he found El-Hakam standing there, and asked him, 
‘Has the Princess Zobeidah come?’ ‘No,O Commander of the Faithful,’ 
said El-Hakam; ‘but I knew how anxious you were about the mule, so 
I asked the groom, and I found that he had in fact overfed her; but 
to-morrow I will have her bled, and I have no doubt that she will soon get 
better.’ ‘Never mind the mule,’ exclaimed the Caliph angrily ; ‘hold your 
tongue and watch by the door; and if you see the Lady Zobeidah coming, 
let me know at once.’ They had just comfortably settled down again, 
when another knock was heard, and hastily concealing his fair visitor and 
the wine, Haroun opened the door, and inquired if the Princess Zobeidah 
was really coming. ‘No, O Commander of the Faithful,’ said El-Hakam, 
‘but knowing your anxiety about the mule, I inquired of the veterinary 
doctor, and he tells me that nothing ails her, but that she is a little restive 
for want of exercise.’ ‘May Allah never bless you or the mule either!’ 
shouted Alrashid. ‘Did I not tell you not to plague me with such 
nonsense? Keep at your post, and take care that the Lady Zobeidah 
does not surprise us; for if she does, I will make this one of the most 
unlucky days of your life.’ ‘Upon my head and eyes!’ replied the equerry. 
Presently the Caliph heard a stamping upon the roof of the apartment 
where El-Hakam had gone to watch, and taking his precautions as before, 
went out fully expecting this time to meet the Princess herself. He found, 
however, only El-Hakam, who said, ‘I noticed that mule, sire, stamping 
just as I am stamping now, and I feared it might be suffering from a 
colic from the overfeeding, and I feel very anxious about it——’ ‘ Begone 
out of my sight,’ said the Caliph, with a torrent of imprecations, ‘and 
never let me see your face again: if I do,I shall have you hanged!’ 
El-Hakam went away crestfallen at the result of his somewhat dangerous 
jest. His wife, however, waited on the Lady Zobeidab herself to beg for 
her intercession. The Caliph not knowing how much the Princess might 
get to know if the matter went farther, thought it best to accede to her 
request, and pardoned El-Hakam.”—‘ Haroun Alrashid,’ pp. 172-77. 


The purchase of the fair slave is a small instance of Haroun 
Alrashid’s princely manner of life. He was splendid in his enter- 
tainments, unstinting in his presents to his courtiers and any one whom 
he hada momentary fancy to enrich; would pay for poems by the line 
in gold pieces, and shower jewels and precious stuffs upon those who 
accomplished the perilous success of pleasing him. It is recorded of his 
vizier, Yahya the Barmecide, that he used, whenever he went out, to 
convey with him bags containing nearly a pound’s weight of silver 
coins apiece, to distribute to any poor people he might meet; and 
the Caliph’s lavish munificence was not likely to be inferior to his 
minister's. Yet Haroun left in his treasury the enormous sum of 
900,000,000 dinars, or £400,000,000 ; whence it appears that fabulous 
as his expenditure was, his income was even more astounding. A 
comparatively small part of this, however, was honestly come by. It 
was this good Caliph’s custom whenever he found himself out of 
pocket, to call his faithful headsman and order him to “ go to such 
and such a person and tell him to send me so many hundred thousand 
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pieces of silver—or else cut off his head.” Where he removed a 
governor, it was Haroun’s practice to lay immediate and violent hands 
upon everything the deposed lieutenant possessed—and the laborious 
extortions and peculations of years of infamous government passed in 
a brief morning into, not the pockets of the oppressed taxpayers, 
but the coffers of the head extortioner of the empire, “the good 
Haroun Alrashid.” He asked no excuse for his highhanded robberies ; 
he wanted the money, and that was enough. 

And this is our old friend of the ‘ Arabian Nights’! The agreeable 
listener to the tales of the One-eyed Calenders proves to be a robber, 
a murderer, the slaughterer of his kindred and best friends, a perjured 
traitor, a drunkard and a debauchee. Indeed to associate with him 
was to live with the Seven Deadly Sins in person. His only virtue 
was “ culture ”—and his intellectual graces only accentuate his want 
of every noble quality of the heart. He came into an empire such 
as Alexander might have envied; he governed it infamously, and 
died in the midst of rebellion and discontent. He was given such 
counsellors and friends as few Eastern monarchs have ever possessed ; 
he trampled on them, massacred them, tortured them, till no man 
would trust him, and a slave watched his death-bed. He was a man 
who might have accomplished anything ; but ruined by power, by 
the monstrous position in which he was placed, and by the boundless 
opportunities of gratifying an unbridled sensuality, he accomplished 
nothing. The brilliancy of his court has made him a type and a 
model in the writings of his countrymen ; but the age was not of his 
making and the glory is not his. He was the pivot upon which the 
machinery turned ; but he was not the motive, nor even the regulating, 
power. As in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ so in actual history, he was 
not the picture but the frame. He had the good fortune to be Caliph 
at Baghdad when the golden age of Mohammedan literature was in 
its first glory, and, like Lorenzo de’ Medici, he deserves to be remem- 
bered for his share in a great epoch. We are sorry to lose the good 
Caliph of our childhood, as we read Mr. Palmer’s book; but we gain 
more than we lose, in becoming acquainted with the brilliant circle 
to which, and not to Haroun, is due the true splendour of the Golden 
Prime. 
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Chackeray as a Port. 


Ir has come to be believed that there is one language for poetry and 
another for prose, and indeed it is seldom that one and the same man 
attains to excellence as a poet and a prose writer. The diction of a 
certain modern school of poetry has, to use their own favourite though 
singular metaphor, “a colouring ” which is both unnatural and mono- 
tonous, and which would not for a single moment be tolerated in 
prose. Against this tendency, however, a healthy reaction has set in. 
The writers of vers de société choose no subjects which are out of the 
reach of ordinary men, and no language but what is readily under- 
stood, and for this very reason their intrinsic excellence is frequently 
overlooked. 

As in society we endeavour to hide our feelings and emotions under 
a calm exterior, which cannot however entirely prevent our moods 
from being seen, so these unconsidered trifles have some real feeling 
just visible beneath the surface. Their great charm in fact is that, 
while they are written in ordinary language, they convey a soupcon 
of extraordinary thought and pathos. Such productions reveal them- 
selves in their full force only to the sympathetic reader, whilst to 
many they remain merely superficial. But for their rhythm, such 
compositions appear at first sight to be little more than prose, and 
yet they possess a vein of the truest poetry. Praed’s sparkling wit 
and finished satire are already highly valued, and he has been rightly 
termed the father of the school of poetry. Father Prout’s humorous 
songs, Calverly’s inimitable odes, and Locker’s elegant lyrics, are good 
examples of the merits of vers de société. 

It has been said that poetry is above and beyond all rules and 
reason. If this be true and sublimity be taken as the test of poetical 
excellence, Thackeray, we fear, cannot be considered a poet. There 
is in his poetry nothing but what is within the comprehension of all 
Y are susceptible to the touch of humour and the tear of pathos. 

e deals only with familiar feelings and affections. But if poetry is 
“a criticism of life and the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful 
and beautiful application of ideas to life, to the question how to live,” 
to Thackeray must be assigned a high place among the poets of the 
century. His theme is life as it is. His verses teach no new 
philosophy, they only depict in pure colouring and true outline the 
objects and feelings which are around and within us as we live our 
daily lives. They may seem to be the spontaneous overflow of un- 
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studied fancy, but most of them are in reality the result of deep 
thought. 

The exact position of these writers has to be determined. They 
combine in their poetry the essential features of the lyric and the 
ballad. Their verses are an expression in ordinary language of the 
ordinary feelings of humanity. . They perhaps go farther than this, and 
present to us human nature as ¢¢ is, and that side of human nature with 
which we are most familiar. There isa peculiar charm in light lyrical 
and ballad verse. “Ballad,” says a critic “is a word frequently 
used as synonymous with song, but it properly denotes an historical 
song, or asong containing a narrative of adventures or exploits, either 
serious or comic.” The numerous old English and Scotch ballads ex- 
tant vividly represent the habits and thought which existed in remote 
times. The modern ballad in like manner preserves a record of our 
own; but the artificial needs of our advanced refinement are not 
supplied “ by a short chronicle in verse of a well-defined transaction ” 
as the ballad has been aptly called. Among the writers of the present 
eentury are many whose lyrics and ballads will ever be remembered, 
and with the foremost of these we may place Thackeray himself. Vivid 
description and smooth rhythm are the characteristics of his poetry ; 
depth and simplicity of thought are united with ease and elegance of 
style. Like his prose, it is both grave and gay, tender and humorous. 
Imagination is not its predominant feature; but satire, playfulness, 
and tenderness are abundant. “The Ballad of Bouillabaisse” might 
serve as a model of these qualities. Its writer shows here the 
wonderful attachment he felt for old things, old places, and old faces. 
It is also a good example of Thackeray’s inimitable versatility, and we 
can read it now with the light of his life’s story upon the page. 

“But who could doubt the ‘ Bouillabaisse’?” says Mr. Trollope 
(whose recent life of Thackeray in ‘ English Men of Letters’ is a 
valuable contribution to contemporary literature). 


“Who else could have written that? Who at the same moment could 
have gone so deep into the regrets of life, with words so appropriate to its 
jollities? I do not know how far my readers will agree with me that to 
read it always must be a fresh pleasure. . . . If there be one whom it does 
not please, he will like nothing that Thackeray ever wrote in verse.” 


Take for example :— 


“There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 

There's poor old Fred in the Gazette ; 
On James's head the grass is growing: 

Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, 

And drank, and ate the Bouillabaisse. 
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“Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me— 
There's no one now to share my cup.” 


Thackeray’s humour is infectious because of his own thorough sym- 
pathy with human nature. It is not cynical, but smiles through 
tears. Of this quality, and of his rare dexterity of language, “ The 
White Squall” is a good instance. This ballad was written in 1844, 


after his visit to Turkey and Egypt, and it appeared in his ‘ Journey 
from Cornhill to Grand Cairo.’ 


“On deck, beneath the awning, 
I dozing lay and yawning; 
It was the grey of dawning, 
Ere yet the sun arose; 
And above the funnel’s roaring, 
And the fitful wind’s deploring, 
I heard the cabin snoring 
With universal nose. 
I could hear the passengers snorting, 
I envied their disporting— 
Vainly I was courting 
The pleasure of a doze!” 


Again, there is a touch true to nature in the closing lines :— 


“ And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me.” 


We may read Thackeray’s poctry again and again, and wish there 
was more of it, and though it is not, of course, to be understood that 
it is all of equal merit, yet most of it is very good. No better 
example of his style can be given than “ The Cane Bottom’d Chair.” 
It is natural and flowing, and affords glimpses of greater power and 
breadth of thought than appear on the surface : 


“In tattered old slippers that toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigars, 
Away from the world and its toils and its cares, 
I’ve a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 
* * * * + 
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This snug little chamber is cramm’d in all nooks 

With worthless old knicknacks and silly old books, 

And foolish old odds and foolish old ends, 

Crack’d bargains from brokers, cheap keepsakes from friends. 


* * * * * 


But of all the cheap treasures that garnish my nest, 
There’s one that I love and I cherish the best: 

For the finest of couches that’s padded with hair 

I never would change thee, my cane bottom’d chair. 


‘Tis a bandy-legg’d, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat, 
With a creaking old back, and silly old feet; 

But since the fair morning when Fanny sat there, 

I bless and I love thee, old cane bottom’d chair. 


co * ne 


And so I have valued my chair ever since, 
Like the shrine of a saint, or the throne of a prince; 
Saint Fanny, my patroness sweet I declare, 
The queen of my heart and my cane bottom’d chair. 


% ad * * * 


She comes from the past and revisits my room ; 
She looks as she then did, all beauty and bloom; 
So smiling and tender, so fresh and so fair, 
And yonder she sits in my cane bottom’d chair. 


“ At the Church Gate,” a poem familiar to all who have read 
‘ Pendennis,’ is exquisite in many ways, and its tenderness, unsullied by 
mawkish sentimentality, must touch all hearts. Thackeray’s poetry 
is not seldom distinguished by the true feeling which peeps out in 
simple pieces like this. ‘The Chronicle of the Drum,” too, is a tho- 
roughly natural and unstrained ballad. It is a 


“story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum.” 


It was composed at Paris, at the time of the second funeral of 
Napoleon. The picture here given of the French nation is very true 
to life: the drummer tells the story of the wars of France through 
which he and his ancestors have drummed. Through the whole there 
runs a deep undercurrent of love of his country, whether it be under 
a monarchy, a republic, or an empire. Seldom, perhaps, has anything 
been depicted in a more realistic manner, than the graphic portrait of 
“ Mere Guillotine” contained in this ballad : 


“Young virgins with fair golden tresses, 

Old silver-hair'd prelates and priests, 
Dukes, marquises, barons, princesses, 

Were splendidly served at her feasts.’ 
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Ventrebleu! but we pamper’d our ogress 
With the best that our nation could bring, 

And dainty she grew in her progress, 

And called for the head of a king! 


She called for the blood of our king, 
And straight from his prison we drew him; 
And to her with shouting we led him, 
And took him, and bound him, and slew him, 
‘The monarchs of Europe against me 

Have plotted a godless alliance: ; 
Till fling them the head of King Louis,’ 

She said, ‘as my gage of defiance.’” 


Thackeray gives his pen a tongue in “The Pen and the Album,” 
and it speaks to us eloquently of its master’s life : 


“Since he my faithful service did engage 
To follow him through this queer pilgrimage, 
I’ve drawn and written many a line and page. 
























* * * 





* * 






I’ve writ the foolish fancy of his brain; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again. 


I’ve help’d him to pen many a line for bread; 
To joke, with sorrow aching in his head; 
And make your laughter while his own heart bled.” 


Who does not remember the light dancing music of “Peg of 
Limavaddy ” in ‘ The Irish Sketch Book’ ? 


“Riding from Coleraine 

(Famed for lovely Kitty), 

Came a Cockney bound 
Unto Derry city ; 

Weary was his soul, 
Shivering and sad, he 

Bumped along the road 
Leads to Limavaddy.” 


In striking contrast with this may be placed the lines “ Abd-el- 
Kadcr at Toulon,” they seem to give us a glimpse of what Thackeray 
might have done in heroic poetry. 


“No more, thcu lithe and long-winged hawk, of desert life for thee; 
No more across the sultry sands shalt thou go swooping free; 
Blunt idle talcns, idle beak, with spurning of thy chain, 

Shatter against thy cage the wing thou ne’er may’st spread again.” 


Again, “The May Day Ode” on the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
contains some fine passages. The’ following verses may have been 
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premature at the time, but they have some title to be considered 
prophetic : 


“Look yonder where the engines toil: 
These England’s arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her Bloodless war: 

Brave weapons these. 


Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills 

And spans the seas. 


The teaching of Thackeray’s poetry is well summed up in that 
grand ode “ Vanitas Vanitatum,” which is said to have been written 
in a lady’s album, containing the autographs of kings, princes, poets, 
diplomatists, musicians, statesmen, artists and men of letters‘ of all 
nations, between a page by Jules Janin and a poem by the Turkish 
Ambassador. It is not a dirge, withering up energy, and paralysiig 
effort ; it is written in a healthy, if regretful tone, and there is no- 
thing in it which leads one to despond, although it has been objected 
to upon that ground. It is doubtful if “ truer words were ever spoke 
by ancient or by modern sage.” 


“O vanity of vanities! 
How wayward the decrees of Fate are; 
How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the very great are! 


* * * * * 
Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 


Fresh comments on the old, old tale 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin.” 


‘The Ballads of Policeman X.’ have long beerm famous. They 
appeared in the pages of Punch, with which journa Thackeray was 
associated during the earlier part of his literary career. They are 
truly humorous, and though somewhat unequal, yet show throughout 
that vigour of thought, and facility of expression, for which their 
author became afterwards remarkable. ‘The Wofle New Ballad of 
Jane Roney and Mary Brown” is inimitable; but perhaps the most 
popular is “ Jacob Omnium’s Hoss.” Thackeray’s humour often enough 
disguises indignation as well as pathos, and, “ though he rarely utt »red 
a word, either with his pen or with his mouth, in which there was 
not an intention to reach our sense of humour, he never was only 
funny.” 

Thackeray’s place among the writers of vers de société, nay, perhaps 
among the poets of his time, will be decided in years to come. His 
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present reputation as the greatest novelist of his time, is still an 
almost insuperable bar to any recognition being given to the poetical 
value of his scattered verses. Who could support both reputations ? 
In all examples which occur to us we find that the one gives place to 
the other; but Thackeray may be the exception which proves the 
rule. 


Mr. Frederick Locker, in his ‘London Lyrics,’ says : 


“ Light lyrical verse should be short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not 
seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often playful, and it 
should have one uniform and simple design. The tone should not be 
pitched high, and the language should be idiomatic, the rhythm crisp and 
sparkling, the rhyme frequent and never forced, while the entire poem 
should be marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, and completeness, 
for however trivial the subject matter may be, indeed rather in proportion 
to its triviality, subordination to the rules of composition, and perfection of 
execution, should be strictly enforced. Each piece cannot be expected to 
exhibit all these characteristics, but the qualities of brevity and buoyancy 
are essential.” 


We may accept these conditions as the true test of excellence, and 
applying this test to the poetry of Thackeray we can arrive at some 
‘definite conclusion as to its intrinsic worth. 
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Dogs of Literature. 


“Ci-git qui fut toujours sensible, doux, fidéle, 
Et, jusques au tombeau, des amis le modeéle. 
Il ne me quitte pas quand je perdis mon bien. 
—C’était un homme unique!—Hélas! c’était mon chien.” 
Epitaphe un Ami, par EDMOND DALLIER. 


Epirarx on a pet, in a pet!” and “ Cynical!” are the exclamations 
which, in spite of the unpardonable punning, rise unbidden to our 
lips as we reach the concluding word of our Byronic quotation. 
And the sentiment embraces just as much truth as is commonly 
wrapped up in sentiments that are cynical. Like our own pessimist 
Crabbe, when with similar poetic licence he pictures the dog— 


“The only creature faithful to the end”— 


Dallier is using the teeth of the “friend of man” for the purpose 
of snapping at humanity; making capital out of canine fidelity at 
the expense of those who had doubtless found it hard enough to be 
true to him in spite of his poetic irritability ; and allowing his real 
grief for the death of his favourite to rise to fictitious mountains 
which fall on and cover all remembrance of past faithfulness and 
truth. But perhaps we are too hard on the peculiar poet nature. 
“Man is the god of the dog,” says Bacon, and it may be that the dog 
responds with less variableness than any other living being, to that 
craving for worship which is not least innate in “ nature’s worshipper.” 
The poet is no Actzon ; his darling thoughts are not torn in pieces 
by the carping criticism of his own hounds; he himself is not “ done 
to death by” their “slanderous tongues.” Is he sensitive, choleric, 
revengeful? Then, as says Dr. John Brown, he may “kick his dog 
instead of someone else who would not take it so meekly, and, more- 
over, would certainly not, as he does, ask your pardon for being 
kicked.” He may read the “Scotch Reviewers” and thank heaven 
for his dog. But such deductions from the poetic and literary nature 
must not be pressed; these unhinged intervals, when choler smothers 
affection, and the man is not master of his actions, must, even in 
poets, be rare; for, to judge from the investigations which I have made 
into the history of the subject, the record of literary men and women 
who have experienced and reciprocated the devotion of their dogs, 
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would furnish a material contribution to the “ many books” of the 
making of which “there is no end:” nor, 


“ Had I e’en a hundred tongues, 
A hundred mouths, and iron lungs,” 


eould I venture to recite the innumerable passages in which well- 
known writers have used their pen to the glory of 


“The joy, the solace, and the aid of man.” 


Seldom, indeed, do we light upon any revelation of antipathy. 
Macaulay, however, seems to have been bored as much by a dog as 
by a bad listener, or by any person or thing that aided and abetted 
bad listening. His definition of a dog as “an animal that only 
spoiled conversation” is quite characteristic of that eminent and, 
withal, monopolising talker, who would most unreservedly have 
endorsed the parody, “One man’s pet is another man’s nuisance.” 
But Goethe's feelings had passed the bounds of boredom; dogs were 
an abhorrence to him; their barking drove him to distraction. 
Mr. Lewes tells us of the poet’s troubles as theatrical manager at 
Weimar, when the cabal against him had craftily persuaded the 
Duke Carl August, whose fondness for dogs was as remarkable as 
Goethe’s aversion to them, to invite to his capital the comedian 
Karsten and his poodle, which had been performing, amid the 
enthusiastic acclamations of Paris and Germany, the leading part in 
the melodrama of ‘The Dog of Montargis.’ Goethe, being apprised 
of this project, haughtily replied: “One of our theatre regulations 
stands, ‘No dogs admitted on the stage’;” and thus dismissed the 
subject. But the invitation had already gone, and the dog arrived. 
After the first rehearsal Goethe gave His Highness the choice between 
the dog and His Highness’s then stage manager ; and the Duke, angry 
at his opposition, severed a long friendship by a most offensive letter 
of dismissal. He quickly, however, came to his senses, and, repenting 
of his unworthy petulance, wrote to the poet in a most conciliatory 
tone; but, though the;cloud passed away, no entreaty could ever 
induce Goethe to resume his post. Alfred de Musset’s dislike of 
dogs was intensified by unfortunate experience, for twice in his 
life a dog had gone near to wreck his prospects: once, when, at a 
royal hunting party, he blunderingly shot Louis Philippe’s favourite 
pointer ; and again, when, as a candidate for the Academy, he was 
paying the customary visit of ceremony’to an influential Immortal. 
Just as he rang at the chiteau gate, an ugly, muddy whelp rushed 
joyously and noisily to greet him, fawning upon the poet’s new and 
dainty costume. Reluctant to draw any distinction of courtesy, at 
such a time, between the “Academician and his dog, he had no 
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alternative but to accept the slimy caresses, and the escort of the 
animal into the salon. The embarrassment of his host he accounted 
for by the barely defensible behaviour of his pet, but when the dog, 
having followed them into the dining-room, placed two muddy paws 
upon the cloth and seized the wing of a cold chicken, De Musset’s 
suppressed wrath found relief in the reserved suggestion—“ You are 
fond of dogs, I see.” “Fond of dogs!” echoed the Academician, “I 
hate dogs.” “ But this animal here?” ventured De Musset. “I 
have borne with the beast,” was the reply, “ only because it is yours.” 
“Mine ?” cried the poet, “ I thought it was yours, which was all that 
prevented me from killing him!” The two men shouted with 
laughter ; De Musset gained a friend; but the dog and his kind an 
enemy more bitter than before. 

Mr. Tennyson, again, is one.of the few national poets whose 
writings exhibit a striking absence of any tribute to the dog, or 
indeed of any reference that is not merely passing. Take, for instance, 
the brief allusion to Cavall, in his ‘ Enid,’ when Queen Guinevere is 
listening for the baying of “ King Arthur’s hound of deepest mouth.” 
But the argument from silence goes for nothing save to remind us 
that Mr. Tennyson is essentially the poet of the deeper thoughts and 
intents of the human heart. 

Such exceptions, however, only bring into prominence the rule 
that the majority of our masters in literature, and our poets almost to 
aman, have made dogs their personal friends in real life, in fiction, 
or in both. Facile princeps among such true dog-fanciers reigns 
Sir Walter Scott. So great a fascination did he exercise over dumb 
creatures, that even strange dogs in the Edinburgh streets used to 
pay him homage. Mr. Carlyle relates how a “little Blenheim Cocker,” 
“one of the smallest, beautifullest, and tiniest of dogs,” with which 
he was well acquainted—a dog so shy that it would “ crouch toward its 
mistress, and draw back with angry timidity if any one did but look 
at him admiringly ’—once met in the street “a tall, singular, busy- 
looking man,” who was halting by, and running towards him began 
“fawning, frisking, licking at his feet,” and every time he saw Sir 
Walter afterwards in Edinburgh, he repeated his demonstration of 
delight.* The genius of him that set a catalogue of ships to music 
would be needful in order to give, in attractive detail, the names, 
deseription, and history of Scott’s canine associates, since 


“Many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And ‘ dandies ’ of degree.” 


Washington Irving tells us of the “whole garrison of dogs, all 


* See Mr. Hutton’s “ Scott,” in the series, ‘English Men of Letters.’ 
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open-mouthed and vociferous,” that rushed out to salute him when 
first the wheels of his chaise disturbed the quiet of Abbotsford. The 
“very perfect, gentle knight” is a standing refutation of Karr’s 
aphorism: “On n’a dans la vie quun chien, comme on n’a qu'un 
amour.” ‘The death of a dog, it is true, brought keen sorrow to him. 
“The misery of keeping a dog,” says he, “is his dying so soon ; but, 
to be sure, if he lived for fifty years, and then died—what would 
become of me?” * When, however, a dog did die, he vowed no per- 
petual widowhood, but, after a decent interval, the vacancy was usually 
and often completely filled. Of all the dogs that live, and always 
will live, side by side with his memory, Camp and Maida bear the 
palm. Camp, a large and handsome bull-terrier, fierce as any of his 
race, but with children gentle as a lamb, Scott speaks of as “the 
wisest dog” he ever had: so marvellously did he understand spoken 
language, that his master used to make him an argument for the 
higher education of canine potentialities. Camp once bit the baker, 
was beaten accordingly, and had the enormity of the offence explained 
to him; after which he never heard the slightest allusion to the story, 
whatever the voice or tone, without retiring into the darkest corner of 
the room, with a look of the direst distress. Even‘amid the decay of 
advancing age, his affection and sagacity never abated ; and whenever 
the servant at Ashteil, while laying the cloth for dinner, happened to 
say to the dog as he lay on his mat before the fire, “Camp, my guid 
fellow, the sheriff’s just coming hame by the ford,” or “ by the hill,” 
the sick animal would immediately bestir himself, going to the back 
or the front door, according to the direction given, and dragging 
himself as far as he was able, to welcome his master. During the 
whole of his career he was Scott’s inseparable companion in his study 
and in his protracted rambles by the banks of the Yarrow; and his 
deportment, when the rest of the kennel added numbers but not 
dignity to the company, plainly showed that he held himself to be 
his master’s “sensible and steady friend,” in favourable contrast to 
the more freakish and locomotive members of the “following.” At 
his funeral the whole family stood in tears round the grave, and Mrs. 
Lockhart recalls how her father smoothed down the turf above Camp 
with the saddest expression she had ever seen on his face. On the 
evening of the dog’s death Scott excused himself from a dinner en- 
gagement, alleging as his apology, “ the death of a dear old friend.” 
But it was Maida that gave rise to the almost proverbial saying of 
that generation, “ Walter Scott and his dog.” This, “the grandest 
dog ever seen on the border since the days of Johnnie Armstrong,” 
was a cross between the wolf and the deer hound, and so huge that a 
Yankee, who had invaded Abbotsford to interview its owner, declared 


* Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ has, 0° course, been freely consulted. 
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that Maida was “pro-di-gi-ous!” With such a creature, dignity, 
one would think, “went without saying ;” yet that Maida’s dignity 
hada suspicion of cant about it, and was partly aimed at the gallery, 
is a fact suggested by his lack of that calm restfulness which goes far 
to complete a dignified demeanour. He had a rooted objection to 
remaining for long in any one place or position ; he would lie stretched 
at the feet of his master as he sat writing or reading in his study 
chair, but would move whenever his master moved, and lay his head 
across his master’s knees to be caressed or fondled. Sir Adam Fer- 
guson tells a characteristic story of Maida’s spirit of unrest. He was 
sitting with Scott and Maida, on one occasion, in the rough, smoking 
study, when Abbotsford was still in building; outside, a heavy mist 
shrouded the whole landscape of Tweedside, and distilled in a cold, 
persistent drizzle. But in spite of external gloom and discomfort, 
Maida kept fidgeting in and out of the room, Scott exclaiming every 
five minutes, “Eh, Adam! the puir brute’s just wearying to get out ;” 
or, “Eh, Adam! the puir creature’s just crying to come in;” when 
Sir Adam would open the door to the raw, chilly air for the wet, 
muddy hound’s exit or entrance, while Scott, his “face swollen 
with a grievous ‘toothache, and one hand pressed to his cheek, 
was writing with the other the humorous opening chapters of the 
‘ Antiquary.’” * 

In the Castle Street “den,” Hinse of Hinsfeldt, a venerable tom- 
cat, fat and sleek, would generally, when Maida was in the room, pose 
himself on the top of the library ladder, looking on with a sedate 
interest ; but, when Maida chose to leave the party, and his master, 
apprised of his desire by his thumping the door with a huge paw, “as 
violently as ever fashionable footman handled a knocker in Belgravia, 
rose and opened it for him with courteous alacrity, Hinse came down 
purring from his perch and mounted guard by the footstool, vice 
Maida absent upon furlough.” But to write a life of Maida would be 
almost to write a life of Scott while Maida lived—“so pleasant were 
they in their lives,” so intimate and tender and unbroken was their 
intercourse. Often were they companions on the same canvas, till 
Scott grew “as tired of the operation as old Maida, who had been so 
often sketched that he got up and walked off with signs of loathing 
whenever he saw an artist unfurl his paper and handle his brushes.” 
Maida’s likeness became so cosmopolitan, that once upon a time a 
friend of Scott’s picked up, as he passed through Munich, a common 
snuff-box, price one franc, with Maida for a frontispiece, and the 
superscription, “Der liebling Hund von Walter Scott;” “in men- 
tioning which,” adds Scott, “I cannot suppress the avowal of some 
personal yanity.” While the dog was still alive, though failing, and 


* See Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Reminiscences of my Girlhood.’ 
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only now and then raising a majestic bark from behind the house at 
Abbotsford, a statue of him was erected at the door. Those were the 
days when Scott used to stroll out in the morning to visit his “aged 
friend,” who would “ drag his gaunt limbs forward painfully, yet with 
some remains of dignity, to meet the hand and loving tone of his 
master,” as he condoled with him on his being “so frail.” But the 
end came at last, and Maida died quietly one evening in his straw 
bed, of sheer old age and natural decay. The epitaph Lockhart sug- 
gested over toddy and a cigar—necessarily in Latin, because, as Scott 
said, Maida seemed ordained to end an hexameter— 


“ Maide marmorea dormis sub imagine, Maida, 
Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis,” 


and which Scott at once Englished— 


“ Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door,”— 


has been made famous not only by its subject and its authors, but 
also by its false quantity. Before many hours it became permanent 
in stone, and having been likewise printed, but not accurately, by 
the admiring Ballantyne in his newspaper, gave rise to attack and 
even to defence—a defence including moreover Ballantyne’s gratuitous 
blunder of jaces for dormis. Scott persisted in pleading guilty 
himself to janua, adopting Johnson’s apology for a veterinary 
mistake— Ignorance, pure ignorance, sir”; and, though according 
all admiration to the accurate knowledge of prosody which he had 
either never acquired or had forgotten, he playfully wrote to 
Lockhart (whom he begged not “to move an inch in this con- 
temptible rumpus ”)— 
“A fig for all dactyls, a fig for all spondees, 
A fig for all dunces and Dominie Grundys.” 


So much for Maida; and if I have seemed to linger unduly upon 
this particular companion, let my exeuse be given in the words of 
Scott’s biographer: “So died his faithful friend and servant, Maida, 
the noblest and most celebrated of all his dogs—might I not safely 
say, of all dogs that ever shared the fellowship of man?” 

Perhaps one or two of Scott’s less conspicuous canine favourites 
should not be altogether passed by; for example, Spice, whose 
history demands a short prologue. An eccentric Scotch farmer, 
named Jamie Davidson—the genuine Dandie Dinmont, and, after 
the issue of ‘Guy Mannering,’ known by that name alone to all 
his neighbours—was the proprietor of what Scott terms, “all the 
Pepper and Mustard family.” In order to balk the Inland Revenue, 


or for some other reason not assigned, Dandie had but two names 
VoL. LXI. 21 
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for his score of dogs—“ auld Pepper and auld Mustard, young 
Pepper and young Mustard, little Pepper and little Mustard,” and 
so on—and when on one occasion the whole pack rushed out, in- 
continently bewraying to a passing surveyor of taxes their excess 
over Dandie’s return, Dandie hurriedly brought up the rear, with 
the exclamation—“ The tae hauf o’ them is but whalps, man!” 
Dandie far out-Scotted Scott in submissiveness and self-abnegation ; 
for “he b’lieves it’s only the dogs in the bink, and no himsel’.” 
Scott imitated his nomenclature only so far as to “stick to the 
cruets”; and Spice remains to us as the most prominent member 
of a “cruet” of contemporaneous dandies, denominated Pepper, 
Mustard, Spice, Ginger, Catchup, and Soy. 

So intimately were Scott’s dogs bound up with his life that, when 
his last financial difficulties crowded upon him, and it was for a time 
in his mind whether it would not be best to sell Abbotsford, the 
thought of parting from “these dumb creatures,” moved him more 
than any other painful reflections; and he could only hope “ there 
may yet be those who loving me will love my dog because it has 
been mine.” Before he started as an invalid for Naples, one of his 
written instructions referred to the management of his dogs; and 
again and again, during his foreign sojourn, he gave strict, tender, 
and minute injunctions to Laidlaw, his steward, to be “very careful 
of the poor people and the dogs.” He was always thinking of them. 
It was during this last hopeless journey that he spoke to the large 
Danish hound which, stranger though he was, fawned upon him 
at the Castle of Bracciano, of his “fitness as an accompaniment to 
such a castle”; but that he himself had “larger dogs at home. 
though, may be, not so good-natured to strangers.” It was in 
Naples, too, where Sir William Gell’s huge dog used to be fondled 
by Scott, and talked to, and informed of the “dogs he had at home ;” 
while he would confide to Sir William how he had “ two very fine 
favourite dogs, Nimrod and Bran ”—“ so large that I am always afraid 
they look too large and too feudal for my diminished income.” 
And it was his dogs who, as the last days drew near, came round 
his chair and began to fondle him and lick his hands, while their 
dying master smiled or sobbed over them. “L’ami des chens,’ par 
excellence, was Sir Walter Scott in the world of letters. 

The ruling passion transferred the portraits of Scott’s favourites 
to the pages of romance and poetry. There is not a novel or a 
poem, among his chief compositions, where “the inevitable dog,” 
in the best sense, is not instinctively allotted a place; sometimes 
as almost the central figure of the story; always touched in with 
the loving and admiring hand of one to whom the thought of a 
dog was second nature. As Adolphus remarked in his ‘Letters 
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on the Authorship of Waverley,’ wherever it is possible for a dog 
to contribute to the effect of a scene, we find there the very dog that 
is required, in his proper place and attitude. ‘Woodstock’ would 
be shorn of half its glory if it were robbed of Bevis, the favourite 
hound of the cavalier, Sir Henry Lee, and the protector, tractable as 
bold, of his fair daughter Alice; always present to help when help 
was most required. In the large wolf-dog, “a mastiff in strength, 
almost a greyhound in form and fleetness,” when the story begins— 
when the story ends “his eyes dim, his joints stiff, his head slouched 
down, and his gallant carriage and graceful motions exchanged for 
a stiff rheumatic hobbling gait,” living still, as it seemed, only to lie 
at his master’s feet and raise his head now and again to look on him 
—Seott has reproduced our old friend Maida. Sir Kenneth’s title 
to be hero of the ‘Talisman’ may be fairly disputed by his stag- 
hound Roswal—guardian, almost to the death, of the English 
standard, when Sir Kenneth had been beguiled by the dwarf from 
his post on St. George’s Mount ; and the detector of the treacherous 
Conrade when all the Christian princes swept in long review and 
unconscious ordeal before Richard and Roswal in his master’s leash : 
a dog which Scott has borrowed last, but not least “nobly,” from 
the stock of primitive Aryan tradition, and which has found its 
counterpart in the dog of Montargis, the dog of the old knight 
Sir Roger, in the story of Sir Triamour; and in other heroic dogs 
of earlier and later romance. Gurth, the faithful herdsman of 
‘Ivanhoe, would seem only half himself without the inseparable 
Fangs, the ragged and wolfish-looking lurcher, half mastiff, half 
greyhound, who is presented to us at one time in the midst of his 
ludicrously misdirected efforts to second Gurth in collecting his 
refractory grunters ; and, at another time, as he flies wounded and 
howling from the presence of the wrathful Cedric, leaving Gurth 
more in sorrow for the injury done to his faithful adherent than 
for the unmerited gyves on his own limbs, while in moody helpless- 
ness he appeals surreptitiously to Wamba to “wipe his eyes with 
the skirt of his mantle, for the dust offended him.” And who but 
a student of dogs could have told us how Juno—though usually 
holding her master the Antiquary much in awe—on one occasion, while 
the Antiquary was in full declamation of “ Weave the warp, and 
weave the woof,” peeped several times into the room, and, encounter- 
ing nothing forbidding in his aspect, at length presumed to introduce 
her whole person ; and, finally, becoming bold by impunity, actually 
ate up Mr. Oldbuck’s toast ; subsequently, to the accompaniment of a 
shake of Mr. Oldbuck’s fist, and the gibe, “'Thou type of womankind!” 
scouring out of the parlour? But a whole paper would hardly 
suffice to give a worthy account of all these friends of Sir Walter's 
212 
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imagination. The jealous Wolf, the staghound of Avenel Castle, 
so resentful of the love of his childless mistress for the little Roland 
whom he had saved from drowning; Wasp, the rough terrier, the 
plucky, watchful alter ego of Harry Bertram in his perilous 
wanderings and imprisonment; Yarrow, the sheep-dog, whom 
Dinmont was “hounding in his dreams ”—“ Hoy, Yarrow, man— 
far yaud—far yaud ””—when Wasp’s ominous barking was waking the 
echoes of Bertram’s cell, and compelling the angry challenge of the 
gaoler’s deep-mouthed Tear’em in the courtyard below; Plato, 
whose howling provoked Colonel Mannering’s somewhat testy re- 
minder that an Academic was not a Stoic, when the bungling ecstasy 
of Dominie Sampson had spilt the scalding tea upon the favourite 
spaniel; Hobbie Elliot’s Kilbuck, the deer greyhound that erroneously 
fixed his fangs in the throat of the dwarf’s she-goat, and thereby put 
himself and Hobbie in bodily fear from the dwarf’s dagger ; Captain 
Clutterbuck’s dog that quizzed him when he missed a bird; Fitz- © 
James’s hounds returning “sulky” from a bootless chase, or swim- 
ming “with whimpering cry” behind their master’s boat; the 
English deerhound that flew “right furiouslie” at the young 
Buccleuch; Lord Ronald’s deerhounds, “with shivering limbs and 
stifled growl” in the haunted forest of Glenfinlas; Cedric’s “ grey- 
hounds and slowhounds and terriers, impatient for their supper, but, 
with the sagacious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to their race, 
forbearing to intrude upon the moody silence of their master ”— 
Balder, the grisly wolf-dog, alone venturing to presume upon his 
privileged intimacy, but being repelled with a “ Down, Balder, down! 
I am not in a humour for foolery”; the Branksome staghounds 
“urging in dreams the forest race”; Ban and Buascar, the deer- 
hounds so pathetically inspired to the chase by the sweet singing of 
daft Davie Gellatley ; Stumah, “ poor Stumah!” the chief mourner 
at the bier when his master Duncan is laid out for burial at 
Duncraggan ; “Brave Lufra,” 
“whom from Douglas’s side 
Nor bribe nor threat could e’er divide, 
The fleetest hound in all the North;” 

—all these and many more give Scott scope for some of his happiest 
and most natural touches, but must be passed by with a mere 
allusion. 

The name of Byron suggests to us at once his dog Boatswain. 
But Boatswain was not alone; the Newfoundland had one or two 
smaller satellites, which through his master and himself have become 
historical. A finely formed and ferocious bull-mastiff, Nelson by 
name, was his contemporary and his relentless foe, being jealous of 
the precedence which Boatswain enjoyed. When the muzzle, with 
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which it was usually deemed advisable to “fence” Nelson’s teeth, 
was exceptionally remitted, dog met dog without a moment’s delay ; 
and we are told how, more than once during the stay of Byron and 
Moore at a Harrogate hotel, the two friends, the valet (Frank) and 
all the waiters that could be found, were vigorously engaged in 
parting them; a consummation only as a rule attained by thrusting 
poker and tongs into the mouth of each. But one day Nelson 
slipped his guard, and, escaping from Byron’s room unmuzzled, 
fastened upon the throat of a horse with a grip that would not be 
gainsayed. Away went the stable-boys for Frank, who, seizing one 
of his lordship’s pistols, always kept in his room ready loaded, solved 
the knot with a bullet through poor Nelson’s brain, to the deep 
sorrow of his bereaved master. But Byron’s devotion to dogs was 
centred mainly in Boatswain, a dog whom he has immortalised in 
verse, and by whose side it was his solemn purpose, expressed in his 
will of 1811, as Moore tells us, to be buried. Byron appears to have 
been won, not merely by Boatswain’s unusual intelligence, but by his 
noble generosity of spirit, both of which endowments come out in the 
story recorded of his relations to Gilpin, Mrs. Byron’s fox-terrier. 
Lest Boatswain’s unceasing assaults and worryings should finally 
make Gilpin’s existence impossible, the terrier was transferred to a 
tenant at Newstead; and, on the departure of Byron for Cambridge, 
Boatswain, with two other dogs, was entrusted to a servant till his 
master’s return. One morning, to the dismay of the servant, Boat- 
swain disappeared, and a whole day’s anxious search did not avail to 
find him; at length, however, as evening came on, in walked the 
stray dog, with Gilpin at his side, whom he forthwith “led to the 
kitchen fire, licking him and lavishing upon him every demonstration 
of joy. He had been all the way to Newstead to fetch him, and, 
having now established his former foe under the roof once more, 
agreed so perfectly well with him ever after, that he even protected 
him against the insults of other dogs, a task which the quarrelsome- 
ness of the little terrier rendered no sinecure; and if he but heard 
Gilpin’s voice in distress, would fly instantly to the rescue.” At 
Newstead Abbey Byron would often fall out of his boat, as if by 
accident, into the water, whereupon Boatswain would immediately 
plunge in, seize him and drag him ashore. Boatswain’s tomb is a 
conspicuous object at the Abbey, and the inscription in verse is well- 
known, with the misanthropical bitterness of its opening couplets, 
and with its pathetic and characteristic conclusion : 


“Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on, it honours none you wish to mourn; 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise: 
I never knew but one—and here he lies,” 
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The prose epitaph, not so widely known, may perhaps be quoted 
more fully: “Near this spot are deposited the remains of one who 
possessed beauty without vanity, strength without insolence, courage 
without ferocity, and all the virtues of man without his vices. This 
praise, which would be unmeaning flattery if inscribed over human 
ashes, is but a just tribute to the memory of—Boatswain, a dog.” 

No man who went not “in and out” with his dog could have 
written ‘The Twa Dogs.’ The poem is, first of all, a tribute to 
Luath, Burns’s favourite collie, who had been wantonly killed on the 
night when the poet’s father died; but even the imaginary Ceesar— 
“nane of Scotland’s dogs,” and “ keepit for his honour’s pleasure,”— 
is drawn with the hand of a lover ; for though, as “ the gentleman and 
scholar,” he “ was o’ high degree,” 

“The fient a pride—nae pride had he; 
But wad hae spent an hour caressin’ 
Ev’n with a tinkler-gypsy’s messin’.* 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted+ tyke, though e’er sae duddie,t 
But he wad stan’t as glad to see him. 


Luath, on the other hand, 


“was a ploughman’s collie. 
A rhyming, ranting, raving billie, § 
Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him, 
An’ in his freaks had Luath ca’d him 
After some dog in Highland sang || 
Was made lang syne—Lord knows how lang. 
He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke 
As ever lap a sheugh** or dyke; 
His honest, sonsie, baws’nt tf face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place.” 


And what a natural touch is that when Luath, in Burns’s picture 
of the poor man’s contentment, is made to say, 


“The young anes rantin’ thro’ the house— 
My heart has been sae fain to see them, 
That I for joy hae barket wi’ them.” 


And in the closing lines which follow the dark catalogue by Casar 
of the curses which haunt a high estate, we shall see again, if we 
read between them, the strength of Burns’s feeling towards his canine 
friends : 

“When they gat up and shook their lugs, 
Rejoiced they were na men but dogs.” 

* Smalldog. + Matted. t Ragged, dowdy. § Companion. 

|| Luath appears in Ossian’s ‘ Fingal’ as Cuchullin’s dog, together with 
Bran, the huge dog possessed by Fingal. 

“| Sagacious. ** Ditch. tt White-striped. 
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The Ettrick Shepherd (who remarked that “ Luath was true to the 
life”) hands down to us the portrait of his Sirrah, “ beyond all 
comparison the best dog I ever saw.” He was of surly, unsocial 
temper, disdaining all flattery, and refusing to be caressed; but “ his 
attention to his master will never again be equalled by any of the 
canine race.’ Hogg had bought him, a hungry, lean-looking cur, 
for a guinea from a drover, because, in spite of his dejected and 
forlorn situation, he thought he discovered a sort of sullen intelligence 
in his face. And Hogg was a true seer; for, wholly unlettered as 
was this half-fed yearling, who had never “turned a sheep” in his 
life, he soon discerned what would oblige his master, and manifested 
the utmost eagerness and anxiety to learn his various evolutions ; these, 
when once learned, were never forgotten, and never miscarried—they 
were even improved upon in a way that fairly astonished his instructor ; 
and the story of Sirrah’s cleverness in collecting seven hundred 
lambs which had been intrusted to Hogg at weaning time, and had 
broken up in the thick darkness of midnight, scampering in three 
divisions over the hills, and altogether baffling the long, weary, 
tramping search of the shepherd and his lad, is told with deep 
gratitude and affection. The “honest Sirrah” was found standing 
sentinel over a ravine at the rising of the sun; there stood the lambs 
he had mustered in the dark entirely alone, and not a lamb was 
missing. 

Wordsworth was essentially the student of nature and of man, and 
he may therefore be forgiven for having left behind him no literary 
reminiscence of any favourite dog; but he has written quite enough 
to prevent his exclusion from the circle of dog-lovers. Three of the 
‘Poems of Sentiment and Reflection’ sing the praises of che dog. 
Most tenderly does he tell the story of little Music, a greyhound 
belonging to Mrs. Wordsworth’s brother—how, when Prince, Swallow, 
Music, and Dart, were all four in pursuit of a hare across some 
treacherous ice, and Dart fell in, Music forsook her sport and sought 
to save her struggling friend. 


“From the brink her paws she stretches, 
Very hands, as you would say; 
And afflicting moans she fetches 
As he breaks the ice away. 
For herself she hath no fears, 
Him alone she sees and hears; 
Makes efforts with complainings; nor gives o’er, 
Until her fellow sinks, to re-appear no more.” 


After a touching poem in memory of the same dog, we find another, 
equally full of sympathy and pathos, recording the fidelity of a dog 
who, by her strange cry, drew on a shepherd to the body of her 
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master as it lay, where it had fallen, under abrupt and perilous rocks 
in the bosom of Helvellyn, the dog having “ watched about the spot,” 


“through three months space 
A dweller in that savage place.” 


No one can read these stanzas without a keen sense of the writer’s 
near kinship to the friend of Maida, who, indeed, had himself 
spontaneously written a poem on the same incident. 

Theron is the dog which Southey loved in imagination, and has 
bequeathed to us. He belonged to Roderick, the last king of the 
Visigoths, who, having escaped in the guise of a peasant from the 
battle-field where he had been defeated by Count Julian and his 
Moorish allies, returned to his shattered kingdom after a hermit life 
of twenty years. Theron alone knew him, yet not even he at once, 
but only after eyeing him long and wistfully did he recognise at 
length, 

“Changed as he was, and in those sordid weeds, 
His royal master. And he rose and licked 
His withered hand, and earnestly looked up 
With eyes whose human meaning did not need 
The aid of speech; and moaned as if at once 
To court and chide the long withheld caress.” 


The unrecognised king, withdrawing from the painful and ineffectual 
interview with Florinda and Rusilla his mother, retired, followed by 
the dog, 


“Into the thickest grove: there yielding way 
To his o’erburdened nature, from all eyes 
Apart, he cast himself upon the ground 
And threw his arms around the dog, and cried, 
While tears streamed down: ‘Thou, Theron, thou hast known 
Thy poor lost master—Theron, none but thou!” 


Consciously or unconsciously Southey must have reproduced in 
some degree Argus, the friend of Ulysses, and of Homer too. But 
with Argus there was no delay: straightway, after a like separation 
of twenty years, 


“He knew his lord—he knew, and strove to meet; 
In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his fect; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master and confess his joys. 

Soft pity touched the mighty master’s soul ; 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden stole.” 


And the tenderness of the poet is nowhere more contagious than 
when he goes on to tell how Argus, taking this last look at his 
master, there and then let life ebb quietly away. 
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The nervous melancholy of Cowper found in dumb companions 
a constant source of relief, and the debt he owed to his sprightly 
spaniel Beau was no trifling one. The graceful poem which has 
given Beau a lasting fame, though of no great intrinsic merit, serves 
to bring Cowper within our favoured pale. The poet and his 
spaniel walking by the side of the Ouse on a soft, shady summer’s 
day—the spaniel, now “wantoning among the flags and reeds,” 
now almost keeping pace with the swallows “o’er the meads,” 
now marking “ with fixt considerate face” the unsuccessful pains 
of his master to reach a water-lily that “he wished his own,” and 
setting his “ puppy brains to comprehend the case”; and, at last, 
on their return from the ramble, spying the lily once more, and, 
after a plunge into the stream, dropping “the treasure” at the poet’s. 
feet—all makes a very pretty picture, and gives us an unerring 
insight into the love of Cowper for his dog. 

Pope, too, was a man of dogs. Every one will recall the in- 


scription on the collar of the dog presented by him to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales— 


“T am his Highness’s dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 

The feeling thrown into the translation from Homer which we 
have quoted above, would almost stand sponsor for his appreciation 
of canine faithfulness and affection; but we have a real friend of 
Pope always with us. His dog Bounce survives, associated, it is 
true, chiefly with an epitaph, yet the epitaph speaks volumes. 
“O rare Bounce,” first proposed by Pope as a multum in parvo 
eulogium on his departed favourite, was afterwards abandoned as 
too obviously disrespectful in its allusion to “O rare Ben Jonson ”— 
the words of Shakespeare, which an eccentric Oxfordshire squire, 
Jack Young, so called, on passing one day through Westminster Abbey, 
gave a mason eighteenpence to cut on Ben Jonson’s tomb—still 
Virgin stone on account of the tardiness of the public subscription. 
Belinda’s Shock, on the other hand, kindles no enthusiasm ; but 
the true feeling of Pope can hardly be looked for in a mock heroic 
poem like the ‘Rape of the Lock,’ where the by-play of a grand 
lady’s lap-dog merely sets off the company of 


“ Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billets-doux.” 


_ To assert that Shakespeare drew from dogs that he possessed and 
loved, simply because he describes the sportsman’s comrades and 
pastime with such technical accuracy, would be a perilous conclusion, 
considering the number of pursuits to which his apparent omniscience 
has consigned him; but, unless tradition belies him, he has a 
Charlcote reputation which tends to cumulate the evidence; and 
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we may therefore, without much apprehension, rest satisfied in our 
instinctive conviction that none but a friend of dogs could have 
lingered about them as he does in the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ where 
the sporting lord charges his huntsman to “tender well his hounds,” 
while master and man discuss the fatigues of Merriman and of 
Clowder, and the exploits of Silver and Belman and Echo, as 
sympathetically as if these fatigues and exploits had been their 
own. Equally defensible is it to persuade ourselves that Shakespeare 
is harking back to happy memories when Theseus promises— 


“ My love shall hear the music of my hounds, 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjuncticn.” 


And when Hippolyta recalls the “ gallant chiding” of the hounds 
of Sparta, baying the bear in a wood of Crete, and making the 
groves, 
“The skies, the fountains, every region near, 
Seem all one mutual cry: I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 


Again, it is Shakespeare, so to say, who, in Theseus’s reply, revels in 
the beauty of his hounds :— 


“Their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 


In the ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Launce supplies an instance 
of dog-love run wild. “To this silly semi-brute fellow,” says 
Gervinus, “ who sympathises with his beast almost more than with 
men, his dog is his best friend.” Their communion and fellowship 
is so human that Launce is seriously hurt, and indites Crab as 
“the sourest dog that lives,” as “a stone, a very pebble stone,” and 
“with no more pity than a dog,” because (he adds) “my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in great perplexity, 
yet did not this cruel-hearted cur shed a tear; . . . but see how I 
lay the dust with my tears!” And all this in spite of the fact that 
many a time and oft Launce had sacrificed everything to Crab—had 
even taken his faults upon him and submitted to stripes in his stead. 
Can we doubt that a real feeling lay at the foundation of this 
extravaganza, in which the force of dog-love could no further go? 

Smollett must have had many a merry chuckle as he developed 
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the biography of Chowder in ‘Humphry Clinker.’ Chowder, “a 
filthy cur from Newfoundland” (according to the unsympathetic 
description of Jeremiah Melford), was the treasure of Miss Tabitha 
Bramble, who haying, in the opinion of the same correspondent, 
“distinguished this beast with her favour on account of his ugliness 
and ill-nature, if it was not indeed an instinctive sympathy between 
his disposition and her own . . . caressed him without ceasing, and 
even harassed the family in his service.” Most whimsical is the 
status of profound importance which Chowder holds in the letters 
of Tabitha and her Malapropian servants—with their detailed 
instructions concerning Chowder’s ailments, his medicines, and 
his treatment—their deep distress when he is ill, their devout 
thankfulness on his recovery. For example, Jenkins, in attendance 
upon the Brambles at the Bath waters, writes to Molly Jones, the 
housekeeper at Brambleton Hall, in this strain: “ As for house news, 
the worst is Chowder has fallen off greatly from his stomick: he 
eats nothing but white meats, and not much of that, and wheezes, 
and seems to be much bloated. The doctor thinks he is threatened 
with a dropsy. Parson Marrofat, who has got the same disorder, 
finds great benefit from the waters; but Chowder seems to like 
them no better than the squire; and mistress says, if his case don’t 
take a favourable turn, she will certainly carry him to Aberga’nny, 
to drink goats’-whey.” Elsewhere Mrs. Jones is informed by the 
same writer :—‘ We have been all in a sad taking here in Glostar. 
Miss Liddy had like to have run away with a player-man, and young 
master and he would adone themselves a mischief; but, the squire 
applied to the mare, and they were bound over . . . But what was 
worse than all this, Chowder has had the misfortune to be worried 
by a butcher’s dog, and came home in a terrible pickle. Mistress 
was taken with the asterisks; but they soon went off. The doctor 
was sent for to Chowder, and he subscribed a repository, which did him 
great service. Thank God, he’s now in a fair way to do well.” 
Whenever the dog appears—whether as sitting gigantic in Jenkins’s 
lap in a coach and four; or as tearing Matthew Bramble’s leg and 
biting the venturesome footman’s fingers to the bone when the 
carriage was overturned ; or as the cause of Matthew's transport of 
passion and sudden ebullition of peremptoriness with Tabitha, which 
resulted in Tabitha’s presentation of Chowder to Lady Griskin 
(“who proposes to bring the breed of him into fashion ”), and in 
his former mistress’s permanent conversion from chronic spleen to 
perpetual smiling—we feel that, under cover of farce and satire, 
Chowder is a real friend of Smollett’s, and his hearty ally in 
scourging the frivolities of the age. 

The humour of Dickens has sometimes been compared to that 
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of Smollett; and though there may be many points of difference— 
perhaps to the advantage of the former—their keen appreciation 
of a “funny dog” is certainly one point of union, and may be 
allowed to serve as a bridge over which we may now pass to writers 
of our own time. Dickens’s interest in dogs, Mr. Forster tells us, 
was inexhaustible, and he welcomed with delight any newly-dis- 
covered trait in their character. The society of his own dogs he 
ardently enjoyed. He invariably kept two or more mastiffs to 
guard his house against the undesirable wayfarers who haunted 
the high road hard by. Of all these his special favourite was Turk, 
“a noble animal, full of affection and intelligence,” who had as his 
co-mate Linda, a “superbly beautiful creature,” the scion of a 
St. Bernard, brought over by Albert Smith. These two dogs 
happened to be with him in the walk when he fell lame, and, 
boisterous companions as they always were, the sudden change in 
their master’s gait brought them at once to a standstill. As he 
limped home, three miles through the snow, they crept at his side 
at the same slow pace, and never once turned away from him. 
Dickens was greatly moved at the time by their solicitous behaviour, 
and often afterwards spoke of Turk’s upturned face as full of sympathy 
mingled with fear, and of Linda’s inconsolable dejection. A railway 
accident brought death to Turk and sorrow to his master; and then 
came Sultan, a cross between a St. Bernard and a bloodhound, built 
like a lioness, but of such indomitably aggressive propensities that, 
after breaking loose and well nigh devouring a small sister of one 
of the servants, he was first flogged and then sentenced to be shot at 
seven the next morning. “He went out,” says Dickens, “very 
cheerfully with the half-dozen men told off for the purpose, evidently 
thinking they were going to be the death of somebody unknown. 
But observing in the procession an empty wheelbarrow and a double- 
barrelled gun, he became meditative and fixed the bearer of the gun 
with his eyes. A stone deftly thrown across him by the village 
blackguard (the chief mourner) caused him to look round for an 
instant, and he then fell dead, shot though the heart. Two post- 
humous children are at this moment rolling on the lawn; one will 
evidently inherit his ferocity, and will probably inherit the gun.” 
The description of Dickens’s welcome by his dogs on his return 
from America—how they lifted their heads to have their ears pulled, 
an attention received from him alone ; how Linda, weeping profusely, 
threw herself on her back that she might caress his foot with her 
large fore paws; and how the terrier, Mrs. Bouncer, barking 
furiously, “tore round him like the dog in the Faust outlines” 
—will show at once the tender relations that existed between the 
great novelist and his canine friends. But we must not omit little 
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Snittle Timbery, a present from Mitchell, the comedian, during 
Dickens’s first visit to America. Timber Doodle was the original 
name of the small shaggy white terrier; but Snittle Timbery was 
deemed by his new owner to be more sonorous and expressive. 
When Dickens and Snittle both suffered at Albaro in Italy, the one, 
from swarms of mosquitoes, the other, from fleas, the dog came off 
worst: there was no choice but to shave off every hair of his body. 
“Tt is very awful,” writes Dickens, “to see him slide into a room 
He knows the change upon him, and is always turning round and 
round to look for himself. I think he’ll die of grief.” Dickens’s 
sympathy with dogs, and especially with their humour, might be 
further illustrated by his story of the very comical dog that caught 
his eye in the middle of a reading, and, after intently looking at 
him for some time, bounced out into the centre aisle and tried. the 
effect of a bark upon the proceedings, when Dickens burst into such 
a paroxysm of laughter that the audience roared again and again 
with him. The dog came the next night also, but met with a very 
different reception ; for, having given warning of his presence to an 
attendant near the door by a suppressed bark and a touch on the 
leg, he was caught in flagrante delicto, when with his eye upon 
Dickens he was just about to give louder tongue, and was whirled 
with both hands over the attendant’s head into the entrance behind, 
whence he was promptly kicked by the check-takers into the street. 
Next night he came again, and with another dog, whom “he had 
evidently promised to pass in free”; but the check-takers were 
prepared. 

To turn now from Dickens’s real life to his fiction, the wild ways 
of an excitable and irascible English terrier are nowhere, I should 
say, more vividly depicted than in his portrait of Diogenes: he must 
surely have known some such dog intimately. Take the absurd 
scene of the dog’s arrival at the Dombey residence under the care 
of Florence’s admirer, Mr. Toots, in a hackney cab, into which 
Diogenes had been lured under pretence of rats in the straw; 
and the description of his frantic and Iudicrous gestures in the 
vehicle while his presence was being formally announced to Florence 
in the drawing-room. Diogenes was not “a lady’s dog, you know” 
(to use Mr. Toots’s phrase): he was as ridiculous a dog as one would 
meet in a day’s march—“a blundering, ill-favoured, clumsy, bullet- 
headed dog, continually acting on a wrong idea that there was 
an enemy in the neighbourhood whom it was meritorious to bark 
at; far from good-tempered, and certainly not clever; with hair 
all over his eyes, and a comic nose, and an inconsistent tail, and 
a gruff voice”; yet he was dearer to Florence, because of Paul, 
than the most beautiful of his kind. None but an affectionate. 


Se. 
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observer of dogs could have so graphically described the manners 
of Diogenes after his release from the cab: how he dived under 
all the furniture; how he wound his long iron chain round the 
legs of the chairs and tables at the risk of accidental death by suf- 
focation; how the new idea struck him of baying Mr. Toots till 
he had effected that gentleman’s summary expulsion; how, on 
another occasion, he viewed Mr. Toots as a foreigner, and seized 
him by his expensive pantaloons when he was leaving one of the 
daily cards; how he would lie with his head upon the window-ledge 
all through a summer’s day, placidly opening and shutting his eyes 
upon the street, till some noisy dog in a cart roused his ire, calling 
for a wild rush to the door, and a deafening disturbance, succeeded 
by the complacent return of Diogenes with the air of one who had 
done a public service. Even Florence Dombey could not have 
excelled Dickens in the appreciation of Diogenes. Jip, Dora’s black- 
and-tan pet, is, at the first blush, as unwelcome as Dora; but all 
through the acquaintance, engagement and married life of Dora 
and David, we feel that Jip is as much an individual as either of 
them. At first, indeed, Dickens uses him to set off Dora’s exasperat- 
ing childishness. She perpetually interposes him to prevent any 
serious talk or “reasoning”; so that, even when David presents 
himself to her as a “penniless beggar,” she cannot avoid reminding 
him that “Jip must have a chop every day at twelve, or he will die.” 
Not less characteristic and annoying is it when Dora uses the 
cookery book (with which, in its new gay binding, David hopes 
to interest and enlighten her ignorance) as a corner-stool for Jip 
to “stand up” on, or as an unresisting prey which Jip may worry. 
But as time goes on and Dora comes to see her own unfitness, and 
touchingly begs to be called the “ child-wife,” and tries to be useful 
to her “ Doady” by at least, if she can do no more, holding his pens 
for him as he writes into the late hours of the night—then Jip 
serves to set off the pathos of her childish love, till that affecting 
scene when Jip and Dora leave the world together; and then we 
see that Dickens has loved Jip after'all. Bull’s-eye, Sykes’s dog, 
in ‘Oliver Twist,’ likewise sets off his owner’s character; but 
in the treatment of a character so dark there is no room for humour 
save of the grimmest order. That is a master-stroke, however, when 
the Dodger, describing Bull’s-eye as the “downiest of the lot” 
in Fagin’s establishment, adds: “He would not so much as bark 
in a witness-box for fear of committing himself; no, not if you tied 
him up in one and left him there without wittles for a fortnight.” 
Bull’s-eye is a miracle of immovable canine faithfulness. This 
white dog, first introduced to us as he skulked intg Sykés’s room 
with his face scratched and torn in twenty different‘ places, should 
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have had as his badge the “badge of sufferance.” Growls, curses, 
kicks, flying pewters, and other visitations of Sykes’s savagery when- 
ever it looked round for a butt, never provoked reprisal, broke 
his spirit, or stunted his devotion: even when he was so cruelly 
assaulted with poker and clasp-knife, the anger of his snapping and 
barking, which preceded his flight by the opening door, meant no 
harm to his master, but was only the safety-valve which at other 
times let off the steam by crushing through an occupied boot or 
biting like a wild beast at the end of a poker. In spite of all that 
he endured, one word or even a look from Sykes, and he was “ ready, 
ay, ready” to serve him. When, after the murder of Nancy, Sykes 
sought to put one risk out of the way by drowning him, Bull’s-eye 
showed no malice—he only slunk reproachfully away; and the 
pathetic and fatal endeavour of the returned and forgiving dog to 
leap from the parapet to the shoulders of his hanging master,—so 
that, however unpleasant to Bull’s-eye had been their lives, in death 
they were not divided,—is the crown and consummation of the dog’s 
unwavering and unrewarded loyalty. 

It would be like an amputation to regard Lytton’s ‘ What will 
he do with it?’ apart from Sir Isaac, the accomplished French poodle 
which “Gentleman Waife,” after a long period of unfulfilled desire, 
was at last enabled to purchase with the three pounds obtained by 
his supposed grand-daughter, Sophie, for a sitting to Vance the 
painter. The original name, Mop, had been instantly discarded 
by Waife as too trivial; and the various experiments to discover 
what more appropriate title would be agreeable to Mop, and the 
successive failures betokened by successive lugubrious howls, till 
Isaac, the name of his first master, was unwittingly hit upon, with 
the expletive Sir prefixed, because Waife had intended to draw upon 
the name of an equally intelligent calculator—form one of the best 
scenes in the book. To the name Newton alone Mop declined to 
respond, but Isaac was a joyful memory to him; and for the sake 
of the Isaac he let the Sir pass. Sir Isaac and Waife are one 
throughout the story: the fortunes of the one rise and fall with 
those of the other; and, when “Gentleman Waife” is restored to 
his true position at-ast, Sir Isaac is “there to see.” 

Washington Irving has left us a possession, perhaps for ever, in 
Rip van Winkle and his dog Wolf, a possession increased in value 
by the impersonation of Mr. Jefferson, with his pathetic, half- 
humourous, half-despairing inquiry, “Did you know Schneider? 
"Cos he was my dog.” This Wolf (or Schneider) “was as much 
henpecked as his master; for Dame van Winkle regarded them as 
companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, 
as the cause of his master’s going so often astray. True it is, in all 
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points of spirit befitting an honourable dog he was as courageous an 
animal as ever scoured the woods; but what courage can withstand 
the ever-enduring, all besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? The 
moment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground or curled between his legs: he sneaked about with a gallows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame van Winkle; and, at 
the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the door 
with yelping precipitation.” The pity which Rip and Wolf felt for 
the “dog’s life” led by both—the vow of friendship which with 
mutual expressiveness they swore—the climax of loneliness that 
burst upon the exile, returning after his twenty years’ absence, when 
a half-starved cur, prowling near Rip’s roofless dwelling, snarled, 
showed his teeth, and passed on, wringing from him the cry “My 
very dog has forgotten me! ”—are all graphic touches which reveal to 
us that Wolf had another friend besides Rip, and that was Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Tartar, in ‘Shirley,’ is the Keeper that occupies so prominent a 
position in the life at Haworth Parsonage, and is Charlotte Bronté’s 
tribute to her dead sister Emily’s favourite, as “ Shirley ” is to Emily 
herself; and all the scenes in which they figure are taken from real 
life. This huge animal, half mastiff, half bull-dog, was faithful to 
the depths of his nature, Mr. Gaskell tells us, so long as he was 
with friends, but he who struck him with a stick or a whip roused 
the relentless nature of the brute in him, and brought him to his 
assailant’s throat forthwith, where he held fast till one or other was 
at the point of death. This trait in Tartar’s character gives scope to 
a most ludicrous scene in ‘Shirley,’ in course of which Mr. Malone 
and Mr. Donne seek ignominious refuge in various illegal, though 
fortunately unoccupied rooms, while Shirley, coming to the rescue, 
“exhibits that provoking coolness which the owners of formidable- 
looking dogs are apt to show when their animals are all bustle and 
fury,” begging Mr. Malone, as he re-appears over the banister, to 
release his friend Mr. Donne and inform him that she prefers to 
receive him in a lower room. Emily Bronté’s fearless bravery 
cannot be more vividly realised than from the account Mr. Gaskell 
gives, how, in fulfilment of a resolution taken in spite of all warning 
and a full knowledge of Keeper’s ferocity, she dragged him from his 
favourite and forbidden place of voluptuous repose—a delicate white 
counterpane—and met his spring at the foot of the dark staircase 
with her clenched fist, till “his eyes were swelled up, and the half- 
blind, half-stupefied beast was led to his accustomed lair, to have his 
swollen head fomented and cared for by Emily herself.” Yet Keeper 
owed her no grudge. In ‘Shirley’ we see the “tawny lionlike bulk 
of Tartar ever stretched beside his mistress, one of her hands gener- 
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ally resting on the loving serf’s rude head, because if she took it 
away he groaned and was discontented.” Keeper walked side by 
side with old Mr. Bronté at Emily’s funeral ; and thereafter, to the 
day of his death, slept at her room door, snuffling under it, and 
whining every morning, till he in his turn was mourned over by 
“ Currer Bell.” 

Mary Russell Mitford approaches Scott in the number and un- 
broken succession of her dogs, but not, as a rule, in their individuality 
or in the attractiveness of their history. In writing of her canine 
companions she is rather pleasant than striking, and is not altogether 
free from the gushing and the commonplace. But her devotion to 
them is undeniable: she never failed to make some dog or dogs 
(almost always of the greyhound type) an integral element of her 
life, and there is scarcely a letter of hers in which she does not refer 
to them. Perhaps the most distinctive are—Toney, the little grey- 
hound that in the absence of his mistress, then aged thirteen, had a 
finger, or rather a paw, in laying the foundation-stone of Bertram 
House; Marmion, whose death is the subject of a farewell poem; 
Tray, who was stolen from her, and after whom she despatches verses 
of anxious inquiry, and of exhortation to “ Revolt, resist, rebel!” ; 
Mayflower, a beautiful and symmetrical greyhound, with “the hue of 
may-blossom, like marble with the sun on it”; Dash, a stray dog 
originally, of whom we are told in ‘Our Village’ that, in spite of 
his ugliness, he was taken up and forced upon the family by May- 
flower, and that his head revealed to Dr. Dowton, the phrenologist, 
greater combativeness than he had ever found in any other spaniel— 
his victory in twenty pitched battles (including contests with two 
bulldogs, a Dane, and a Newfoundland) acquiring him the undisputed 
kingdom of the street, and justifying Dr. Dowton’s reading" of his 
characteristics; and lastly, Flush, a pretty little brown spaniel, first 
of all a servant’s property, whose broken leg led on Miss Mitford 
through the successive stages of pity, nursing, and love, and who in 
the end took a place in the hearts of the household never afterwards 
filled by any canine successor. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning’s Flush was a puppy son of the elder 
Flush, and was bestowed by Miss Mitford on his mistress. Inthe 
footnote to Mrs. Browning’s poem on this her faithful friend, she 
tells us that Flush belonged to a beautiful race of dogs rendered 
famous by Miss Mitford in England and America. ‘“ The Flushes,” 
she adds, “have their laurels as well as the Casars—the ‘chief 
difference (at least the very head and front of it) consisting, perhaps, 
in the bald head of the latter under the crown.” The verses of 
Flush’s mistress give us a perfect word-picture of what Flush 


must have been, with his “startling eyes of hazel bland,” his 
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“silken ears” and “silver suited breast,” his body “darkly 
brown,” 
“Till the sunshine, striking this, 
Alchemise its dulness, 
When the sleek curls manifold 
Flash all over into gold 
With a burnished fulness.” 


But Flush had better service to fulfil than the mere pleasing of 
the eye. 


“Other dogs may be thy peers 

Haply in those drooping ears 
And this glossy fairness. 

But of thee it shall be said, 

This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary ; 

Watched within a curtained room, 

Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 

Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hare, and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow; 

This“dog only crept and crept 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 

And this dog was satisfied 

If a pale thin hand would glide 
Down his dew-laps sloping,— 

Which he pushed his nose within, 

After platforming his chin 
On the palm left open.” 


Flush, Mr. Browning tells me, “lies in the vaults under Casa 
Guidi, dying as he did at Florence in extreme old age.” Of such a 
dog, the subject of such a poem, we may confidently say, “His body 
is buried in peace, but his fame shall live for evermore.” 

The picture of Charles Kingsley at home would show a serious gap 
if his dogs were not in the foreground. His love for them, and for 
animals generally, was strengthened, it appears, by his belief in their 
future state, a belief he shared with John Wesley and other historical 
names. Kingsley had a wonderful power of attracting the affection 
of dumb creatures, and likewise of quelling their fury. He was 
known to have more than once driven large savage dogs, quite 
strange to him, back into their kennel by nothing beyond eye, voice 
and gesture, cowing them still with his look as they growled and 
moved uneasily from side to side; and on one occasion, after having 
thus forced an infuriated brute to retreat into his lair, he even pulled 
him out again by his chain. Muzzie was his dog at Magdalen, a 
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clever, sedate-looking grey Scotch terrier: Kingsley was devoted to 
him. We hear of Dandie, Sweep, and Victor at the Eversley 
Rectory. Mr. John Martineau who spent eighteen months at 
Eversley as Kingsley’s pupil, thus concludes his description of the 
study :—‘ On the mat perhaps, with brown eyes set in thick yellow 
hair, and with gently agitated tail, asking indulgence for the in- 
trusion—a long-bodied, short-legged Dandie Dinmont, wisest, hand- 
somest, most-faithful, most memorable of his race.” How well 
established was the position of Dandie in the Kingsley household 
may be gathered from the reminiscence of an American visitor :— 
“Still I see Dandie lying lazy, smiling and winking in the sun.” 
He was Kingsley’s companion in his parish walks, attended all the 
cottage lectures and school lessons, and was his and his children’s 
friend for thirteen years. Victor, a favourite Teckel, given him by 
the Queen, had Kingsley for an unsleeping nurse during the last two 
suffering nights of the little creature’s existence. Sweep, a magni- 
ficent black retriever, finds a niche instinctively in the surroundings 
which young Mr. Kingsley recalls after his father’s death :—“TI can 
see him now, on one of those many summer evenings, as he strode 
out of the back garden-gate with a sorrowful ‘no, go home, Sweep’ 
to the retriever that had followed us stealthily down the garden walk, 
and who now stood with an ear cocked and one paw up, hoping 
against hope that he might be allowed to come on.” And there lie 
the dogs, buried side by side under the great fir-trees on the rectory 
lawn—Dandie, Sweep, and Victor—with the brief but telling inscrip- 
tion on the head-stone, “ Fideli Fideles.” 

Thus have I endeavoured to renew the acquaintance of my readers 
and myself with dogs that have shared the fame of their literary 
friends; in some cases I may venture to hope I have perhaps aided in 
swelling the number of the friendships these dogs have hitherto been 
able to claim. For, in a sense, they are all ours—Maida, Luath, 
Boatswain, Diogenes—even as those are ours whose possessions or 
creations they were. But it goes to my heart that so many dogs of 
worth are perforce passed over in my chronicle. Time and space 
would fail me to tell of Skovmark, the comrade of Sintram in his 
wild wanderings—of the dog that for sixteen years soothed the 
solitude of Robinson Crusoe—of Bras, the Princess of Thule’s deer- 
hound, the only reminder in unkindly London of Sheila’s Highland 
home—of George Eliot’s Mumps in the ‘ Mill on the Floss’—of Faust in 
‘ Lewis Arundel ’—of Bustle in the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe’-—of Snarleyyow 
in Captain Marryatt’s ‘Dog Fiend’—of Royal in ‘Blair Castle,’ a 
book which Mr. Ruskin has summarised as “the best picture of a 
perfect child and of the next best thing in creation, a perfect 
dog” ; over whose cruel death I have known listening children shed 
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floods of tears—of Isla, Puck, the dog of Flanders, and the many dogs, 
real and fictitious, associated with the name of Ouida—of the Druid of 
‘ Barbara’s History,’ the Vic of Rhoda Broughton’s ‘ Nancy,’ the Huz 
and Buz of Mr. Bouncer in ‘ Verdant Green,’ of Punch’s immemorial 
Toby, and that cherished childish memory the “poor dog” of 
Mother Hubbard—of the ‘ Matthew Arnold ” that intensifies the comi- 
cality of the ‘Old Maid’s Paradise’-—of Cartouche, the title and the 
hero of as charming and pathetic a dog story, ‘ Cartouche, or only a 
Dog,’ as I have ever read ; a dog alike of humour, of tenderness, and 
of courage: ludicrous, as he dashes suddenly into the thick of a 
“ proposal”; gentle, as he watches at the bed of his dying mistress ; 
brave, as he rescues a cottager’s cradled child from the flooded Tiber; 
self-forgetful, as he turns back to save his struggling master’s life, 
and to lose his own. ‘ And a peasant woman, so ends the tale, in a 
southern country, has taught her children to love animals and be good 
to them; for one of them, she says, was saved by a dog. The 
children listen, thrilled by the familiar story. ‘Eccolo!’ cries a 
little girl, pointing ; and they all turn to look up where, over the 
door, is a carved figure of a dog with a date.” And no article on the 
dogs of literature would in this generation be complete without some 
passing reference, at least, to ‘Rab and his Friends.’ ‘ Hore Subse- 
cive’ with its Rab, Toby, and their compeers, is however so well 
known that Dr. John Brown’s perfect story, which has so often been 
read with laughter and with tears, needs no fresh telling. “Lives 
there a man with soul so dead,” who having once made Rab his own, 
is content not to know and to love him more and more? As for all 
to whom Rab is as yet undiscovered, let them search for him as for 
hid treasure. 

Dogs of myth and of legend—dogs of history, such as the dog of 
William the Silent—dogs of art, such as Hogarth’s Pompey and 
Crab, the dogs of Landseer and of Ansdell, or the Chang with whom 
Du Maurier has made us so familiar—and all those dogs whose mere 
instinct, intelligence, or courage has constituted them the heroes of 
so many books and anecdotes—would be altogether beyond the scope 
of the present article. My aim has been to re-awake the associa- 
tions, not of dog and hero, dog and gun, dog and horse, or dog and 
dog lover generally, but of dog and pen; and to put on record how 
widespread, in the range of English literature at any rate, has been 
the friendship of the writer and his dog. 
































Che Beautiful Miss Roche. 
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Part II. 


Tue next day turns out as wet as its predecessor. Raymond, 
ordinarily so thoroughly master of himself, and so methodical in the 
disposal of his time ; Raymond—who with his books and papers around 
him, full of the fervour of a young man who having made his first 
success in life, looks forward with the consciousness of ability to the 
future, feeling that nothing will be impossible to him, has been apt 
to feel a sort of pity not unmixed with contempt for those men who, 
having no resources within themselves, grumble and growl at the 
first wet day which debars them from their outdoor pursuits—is to-day 
far worse than any of them. He wanders from room to room, from 
window to window, unable to settle to anything, possessed by a 
restless discontent that makes all his ordinary occupations impossible 
to him. It seems to him that as long as he and Miss Roche are in 
the same house he cannot rid himself of the consciousness of her 
presence. 

If he leaves the room in which she is, he is for ever picturing to 
himself what she is doing or saying. If he stays in the room, his 
very distrust of her compels him to watch her. 

So long as she had defied him and his disapprobation, as she had 
seemed to do last night, as she has seemed indeed to do, more or less, 
whenever he has been in her company, he has been able to under- 
stand the sort of irritated interest she produced in him, and to justify 
himself in his dislike of her ways and deeds, by the fact that as 
Dorothy’s lover he was bound to resent the ill-doings of Dorothy’s 
friend. When men had spoken against her in his presence as they 
had done last night, and hundreds of times before, he had silenced 
them simply because she was Dorothy’s friend—so he had told 
himself—not because he did not believe that what they said of her 
was possible, and more than possible. But to-day for the first time 
he had thought of her not as a woman so steeled in her armour of 
coquetry and heartlessness that it was impossible to be too hard on 
her, impossible to wound her, but only justifiable to guard himself 
and others against her traps and machinations, but as one whom it, 
was possible to wound, one who might still, among all her coquetries 
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retain some womanly weakness and sensitiveness, and who was, there- 
fore, entitled to the pity and the forbearance which he, if he would 
be chivalrous, must accord to all things weaker than himself. 

To-day, for the first time, it seems to him that even in warning 
Dorothy against her, even in trying—with some instinct he hardly 
yet understands—to get out of her presence, he may have been too 
hard on her. To-day, for the first time, it seems to him that though 
his desire to keep out of the influence of her fascinations may have 
been honest enough, and his abhorrence of the women who trade 
on their beauty altogether to be justified, yet on this particular 
woman he may have been over hard. 

And this change of feeling has been brought about simply (though 
he does not realise it) by the fact that on this particular morning 
Miss Roche has come down to breakfast pale and quiet, with the 
look of one who has not rested all night, has refused to eat and 
almost refused to speak, while the very avoidance of her lovely, heavy- 
lidded eyes has seemed to carry an almost unbearable reproach for the 
enmity he has borne her. “Is it possible that Dorothy can have told 
her what he has said of her?” he asks himself, and asking, cannot 
rest. 

Even in the earliest days of his courtship of Dorothy he could 
always comfortably settle down to his books and papers, and put 
aside the thought of her until a more convenient season, holding it 
as his opinion that love and marriage have little to ‘do with the 
serious business of life, but are only at best but a pleasant interlude ; 
but the thought of this woman, the ever-recurring wonder and doubt 
as to the truth or falsity of those stories which the gossip of clubs 
and drawing-rooms had attached to her name, come between him 
and his work with a persistency that will not be denied. 

He hates himself for allowing himself to be troubled by her. He 
hates her still more for troubling him. 

But all the same he gives up the struggle ; he succumbs to the 
demon of restlessness that possesses him, and ordering his horse, rides 
out into the wind and the rain to try and get the better of it by 
physical exercise, since the mental exercise in which he, full of the 
sense of growing powers, has hitherto found his pleasure, is no 
longer possible to him. 

* * * * * 

Some hours later he comes home at a good pace, having suddenly 
remembered that unless he turned homeward with all the speed left 
in his tired horse he would miss the one half-hour in the day which 
Dorothy always reserved for herself and her lover. 

The thought that he had nearly forgotten it and her, carries with 
it a sharp pang of self-reproach, and when he reaches the house, he 
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hardly waits to rid himself of the mud and the dampness of his long 
ride, but makes his way straight to the library where he and Dorothy 
usually spend the half-hour before tea. 

The room is nearly dark, but by the light of the fire he can see the 
quiet figure seated in the low chair with one foot on the fender, one 
white hand supporting her face. 

“Dear, am I late?” he says briskly, bringing in with him » fresh 
atmosphere of wind and rain. “I rode as fast as I could, but-——” 

He stops there. She has dropped her hand. She has raised her 
face, and he sees that it is not Dorothy—it is Miss Roche! 

“T beg your pardon,” he says with a sudden change in his voice, 
turning to go. “I thought it was Miss Carmichael.” 

“Stay a moment,” she says, starting up and stretching out her 
hand, as if she would detain him. “I want to speak to you.” 

For a moment he hesitates. For a moment it seems to him that 
it would be better that he should go, even at the risk of positive 
rudeness. Then he accepts the situation and comes a little nearer 
to her and holds out his hands to the fire. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” he says with a cold 
civility that is by no means encouraging. “If so, pray command 
me.” . 

“Yes,” she answers, rising to her feet and standing a little way 
off from him with her hands clasped in front of her, her face pale 
and resolute. “You can tell me why you hate me.” Then after a 
moment’s pause she goes on quickly—“ From the time that we first 
met, my words, my actions, my very looks have seemed to be the 
object of your antipathy, your most marked hostility. At first it seemed 
so strange that any one—that is” (correcting herself with a bitter 
smile), “that any man, should hate me so thoroughly, that I tried to 
please you, and when I found that that” (with another smile more 
bitter than the last) “was hopeless, I bore your sneers, your sarcasms, 
—worse than all your contemptuous silence—in patience. But last 
night ”—(with a break in her voice) “I found that you had tried to set 
the one friend—the only friend I have in the world against me. And 
that is too much—you have driven me too far. What have I done to 
you?” (coming closer to him, and looking at him with a sudden fire 
in the soft splendour of her eyes) “ Why do you pursue me with your 
hatred? I will know.” 

The intense emotion in her voice reflects itself in his face, and the 
colour that exercise and fresh air had brought there fades absolutely, 
leaving him very white. 

“You force me into a very unpleasant situation,” he says pre- 
sently, trying to control his voice. ‘I deny that I hate you. As to 
the rest, how can I answer you with the respect” 
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“Respect !” she interrupts with a laugh that seems to ring in his 
ears and her own. “ We will omit that—answer me truthfully.” 

“Then,” he answers coldly and sternly, “excepting the hatred 
which exists only in your imagination, I deny nothing. It is true 
that I have an old-fashioned idea that women should keep themselves 
beyond even the breath of scandal and evil. It is true that I most 
strongly disapprove of the way in which you and other women of 
your time, live your lives, and that it would make me thoroughly, 
absolutely wretched to think that any woman I cared about should 
see things as you see them. That is all!” 

There is a moment’s intense silence, a moment in which they stand 
facing each other, the firelight shining on their white passionate 
faces. 

When she speaks again her voice sounds cold and hard, and she 
moistens her lips as though they were dry. 

“Of what do you accuse me?” she says very slowly, every word 
coming with a distinct effort—* What sort of woman do you take me 
for ?” 

He hesitates. His heart fails him as he looks at the white, 
lovely face opposite to him. Then he deliberately hardens himself 
by recalling to mind certain times when he had seen her with Lord 
Aveling. 

“T have no doubt that appearances are against you,” he says with 
a sneer that is cruel. “But a woman cannot afford to disregard 
appearances. They are part of her character.” 

“You ought to be very good to be so severe,” she says slowly, 
looking straight into his eyes. 

He flushes hotly under her direct look. 

“Tam not good. I do not pretend to be. But Iand a good many 
other men judge women by a very different standard than that we 
set up for ourselves. Do you think,” he goes on passionately, “ that 
if a man cared for a woman he could bear to see her as I——” He 
breaks off suddenly, incontinently, and finishes very coldly—‘ You 
have forced me to speak the truth. Blame yourself if it has not 
been pleasant to you.” 

As he speaks he turns away. 

“Stay,” she cries, stretching out her hands to arrest him. “ You 
say that appearances are against me, and you are right. You keep 
your respect alone for those women who have lived all their lives 
hedged round with every care, and all manner of love . . but for those 
who are less fortunate . . for those who from the very first have had 
appearances—circumstances . . everything against them, have you no 
pity, no sympathy ? ” 

The coldness and hardness have gone out of her voice. It is full 
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of a passionate pain that goes to his very heart. But he will not 
show it. 

“You are wrong,” he says, forcing himself to speak quietly, “in 
supposing that my sympathies are only with the fortunate. For 
those who forget their duty from excess of love, or excess of 
misery, I have an immense pity—almost a respect ; but for those who 
go to the very verge of vice simply because it is fashionable, who 
have but one end, one aim in all their lives—the gratification of their 
own vanity, who use their beauty as a trap to ensnare men’s hearts, 
and all the time only feign the passions they wish to excite, having 
no hearts of their own—for these I have only contempt!” 

In spite of the quietness with which he began, his voice and his 
manner gain an extraordinary heat as he goes on. All the anger and 
scorn that have been growing against her during these last days when 
he has himself with his own eyes witnessed her encouragement of the 
pronounced attentions of Lord Aveling, seem now that she herself 
has knocked down the barriers of silence and conventionality, to force 
themselves to his lips. 

But the moment he has spoken he would give the world to recall 
his words. With a sudden revulsion of feeling he understands that 
they were brutal, unmanly, unworthy of him. 

She is standing before him, her head drooped, her hands clasped 
against her breast, and in the dim light he fancies that her lips are 
quivering. He moves a step forward—he is going to take her 
hands—to bid her look up, to beg her to pardon him—and then he 
remembers and stops suddenly. 

“You are very hard on . . . on the women you condemn,” she 
says after a while; and he knows then that it is no fancy that her 
lips are quivering, her voice trembling. He is close to her now. . 
he can see straight down into her soft deep eyes upraised to his. 
“Suppose—suppose that there are some of them who have hearts, like 
other women, and that it is just because they are so miserable . . so 
utterly miserable—that they seem sobad. Suppose for instance there 
should be one among them” (hesitating and faltering) “ who from the 
first . . . from the very first . . never hada chance, who was brought 
up from babyhood to hear women scoffed at and despised, whose mother 
was ashame to her, whose father hated her, whose earliest lesson 
was to look upon her beauty as a thing to trade upon, the only 
power she would ever possess, who having no love, no respect, no 
happiness in her home . . . having indeed no home that was worthy of 
the name—learnt as she grew to a woman to seek admiration because 
she could not have respect—amusement because she had no happi- 
ness . . was that ” (pausing, and looking about her, with strained eyes, 
and quivering lips) so very unnatural? Suppose,” she goes on 
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presently, laying one hand upon her heaving breast, “that among 
all the crowd she met one . . one only who neither flattered her, nor 
pandered to her; one—one only whom she felt that she could re- 
spect—could, if she had been a better woman . . have loved,—perhaps 
just because he was so different from all the rest ; and that from the 
first—the very first—he showed her plainly that for her he had 
neither admiration nor respect . . and though she tried at first to make 
him think less badly of her—tried indeed to be a better woman, yet at 
last, when she found that nothing she could do or say or look could 
change him at all, she grew reckless, desperate, a worse woman than 
even she was before.” 

Her voice breaks into something that is very near a sob. One 
tear rolls slowly down her cheek. Her face is full of an intense 
emotion, and yet it is probable that in her whole life she never looked 
more lovely than she does at this moment. 

“Do you mean”—cries Raymond, starting forward and seizing her 
hands, with a passion that will not be restrained—‘ Do you mean 
Is it possible-——” 

He does not complete his question, nor does she answer him, but 
for one moment he holds her close to him—for one moment they 
stand face to face, hand to hand, and their eyes meet. 

And in that moment is centred more of passionate emotion than 
the young man has experienced in all the years of his well-ordered 
life. And then—the handle of the door turns audibly, and he drops 
her hands and starts away from her, with a sense of guilt that is 
almost unbearable to one who has always stood on such good terms 
with his own conscience. 

“Are you here Ray?” says Dorothy’s clear young voice. “I 
thought” (looking about her with eyes unaccustomed to the dark- 
ness, and making her way forward with uncertain steps) “you were 
out riding. I... Theo—is that you?” (in a tone of intensest 
surprise). “I had no idea yow were here.” 

She stands just in the centre of the room where the full glare of 
the blazing logs shows up her piquant little face and trim, girlish 
figure ; but the other two have shrunk back somewhere among the 
shadows that lie on either side of the chimneypiece, a good way 
off from each other. 

She cannot see their faces clearly, but she looks from one to 
the other with a little wonder dawning in her eyes. There is some- 
thing strange in their silence—something stranger still in the fact 
of their being in each other’s company. 

“ Have you been qguarrelling ?” she is going tosay. But she pulls 
herself up and changes it to—* Have you been waiting for me?” 

It is Miss Roche who answers. It is usually the woman who 
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takes the initiative on these occasions, and Raymond, for his part, 
is so little accustomed to finding himself surprised in a dishonourable 
situation that he has no glib excuses ready. He is, in fact, con- 
siderably astonished to find that Miss Roche’s voice and manner are 
exactly the same as they ordinarily are. 

“Mr. Knollys came in here to find you,” she says, coming forward 
so that the firelight plays brightly on her pale beautiful face, neither 
whiter nor redder than it usually is, “and instead—found only me ; 
and I—have been trying my best to amuse him; have I not, Mr. 
Knollys? But now that you have come, I think I may go.” 

Her manner bears just that shade of suppressed resentment with 
which she is accustomed to speak to or of Dorothy’s lover. About 
her mouth hovers that small sarcastic smile that Dorothy recognises 
as a familiar sign when these two have come in contact. 

“Certainly they have been quarrelling again,” she says to herself. 

She does not try to detain her friend—on the contrary, she is very 
glad that she has the sense to go and leave her alone with Raymond. 
She has been cheated out of the best part of her half-hour; but 
there are yet a few minutes left to her. 

She smiles and nods as Miss Roche goes to the door, but when 
it has safely shut upon her she comes a little nearer to her lover. 

He is standing with one arm on the chimneypiece, one foot on 
the fender, looking down into the fire, half-maddened by the crowd 
of emotions contending in his brain. 

Anger against himself; anger—a most unreasonable and yet most 
passionate anger—against Dorothy for having arrived at that particular 
moment; and one all-mastering, bewildering, impossible thought 
which he has not yet had time to grasp, or look in the face, hold 
him dumb. He is as yet too little accustomed to intrigue or decep- 
tion, to lie readily with either face or voice. 

For a moment the girl stands regarding him—waiting for him 
to speak. Then she smiles a little to herself. Undoubtedly they 
have been quarrelling. It is not the first time she has seen him 
moody and sulky after an encounter with Miss Roche. 

“Are you tired, Ray?” she says, laying a small white hand on 
his sleeve with a touch so gentle that it is almost a caress. “Have 
you been riding very far?” 

He tries to pull himself together. 

“Yes, I am tired—fagged out,” he says, lifting up his head and 
feeling with a sudden sense of shame that is almost unendurable to 
him that he dare not look into her simple, loving face. “And I am 
wet and muddy. I ought to have changed my things, only I came 
in here, and—and ” he breaks off bunglingly. 

“And you found Theo here,” she says gently—‘“ and she has been 
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bothering you, I am afraid. Never mind, dear,” stroking his rough 
sleeve, “try and put up with her just a little while for my sake. 
She will be only here such a little longer. It is a comfort” (with a 
small, half-suppressed sigh) “to think that I only asked her for a 
fortnight.” 

“Bothering me!” cries the young man, reddening hotly, furiously. 
“On the contrary, we have been getting on capitally—so capitally ” 
(with a laugh that sounds strange and discordant in his own ears) 
“that you would hardly believe it !” 

He turns as he speaks and moves towards the door. He cannot 
any longer endure the scrutiny of her wide-opened, wondering eyes. 

“I must change my things,” he says shortly, nodding to her 
and trying to smile. “I am not fit to sit down. I will join you 
at tea.” 

It seems to him that at any risk he must get away from her. For 
the life of him he cannot touch her hands—look into her face—when 
but a moment ago he held the hands and looked into the eyes of 
her friend. Treacherous he may have been, but he is not yet 
treacherous enough for that! 

And when Dorothy understands that he is gone—gone without a 
loving word or a tender look, without one of those caresses, those 
spoken or unspoken assurances of his love, which he, being so chary 
of all public manifestations of feeling, always reserved for those times 
when they were alone together—her heart swells within her, tears 
gather hotly in her eyes, and though they do not overflow, they 
remain there with a burning smart. 

She never for a moment doubts that Miss Roche has in some way 
vexed him—yvexed him so that he is too angry to hide it. She takes 
his denial as one of those ironical evasions with which he sometimes 
avoids unpleasant topics. 

She has befriended Miss Roche, and stuck to her through thick 
and thin. She has been faithful to her, in spite of the calumnies of 
scandalmongers and the persuasions of her friends—too faithful, for 
her own good, some of them have said. But now for the first time 
she feels a passionate anger against her which not all her follies or 
imprudences have ever before provoked. 

Faithful and gentle, and generous she may be, but above all, and 
before all, she isin love—passionately in love with Raymond Knollys. 
If it has come to this, that she must chose between her friend and her 
lover, it is certain that the friend has but a poor chance. 

The tears dry in her eyes. Two bright spots burn on her cheeks, 
and holding up one hand, she counts out with the other the days that 
yet remain of Miss Roche’s visit—seven of them! A good deal may 
be done in seven days—seven mornings and afternoons, and evenings 
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for Raymond and Miss Roche to quarrel in. The prospect is not 
altogether a hopeful one ; but, after all, seven days are not intermin- 
able, and any evil that has a definite end is bearable. 

There is very little sign of vexation or annoyance, even to the most 
observant eyes, in her bright face and cheery manner, when she goes 
to her own little room to pour out the tea. 

There is very little indeed to mark in any way the great gulf which 
for one at least of the people there present, lies between the morning 
and the evening of this rainy day—a gulf which neither repentance 
nor remorse can overpass—unless it be the fact that Raymond 
Knollys altogether avoids looking at or speaking to Miss Roche—and 
that she—Miss Roche herself—who has not been seen to open a book 
since she came into the house, and has in the hearing of most of 
them contemptuously expressed her opinion that learning was only 
for the old or the ugly, and reading for those who had no better use 
for their eyes—is to-day so completely absorbed in a book that she has 
neither eyes nor ears for anything or any one in the room—is indeed 
so absolutely blind and deaf to Lord Aveling’s most skilled and subtle 
advances that he is driven at last to play écarté with Charlie Drysdale. 

Neither of these facts escapes Dorothy’s notice—but for both of 
them she has her own interpretation, and though it is in reality a 
misinterpretation, it answers its purpose, in so far as it keeps her— 
for the time at least—in ignorance of her own unhappiness, 

* * * * * 

In the evening—when it is growing late and the men have come in 
from a somewhat prolonged sitting over their wine—Miss Roche sings. 

They all know—more by tradition than by actual hearing—that 
she has a voice whose beauty almost equals the beauty of her face, 
and that for the sake of her singing she has been asked into houses 
where she would never have otherwise penetrated. But they also 
know that she is so chary or so disdainful of her gift that it is 
hopeless to ask her to use it. Not once since she has been in the 
house has she sung a note to please either her host, or her friend— 
or her lovers. 

But to-night, of her own free will, she sits down to the piano, and 
playing the prelude with firm white hands—sings. 

And as her voice—clear and strong—sounds through the room— 
there is an instant hush. 

The song she has chosen is one that Raymond Knollys had spoken 
of a few days ago in her presence as “ the most perfect love-song ever 
written.” 

He remembers that now as he stands by the window, half hidden 
by the curtains. He had wandered there restlessly, not knowing what 
he did. He remains there nov—with an instinctive desire to hide 
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his face while she is singing—that he may listen without the con- 
ciousness of watching eyes. 

The rain has ceased, and a little pale moon is drifting between the 
wandering clouds—casting a tearful, uncertain glance upon dripping 
leafless boughs, on soaked dank gardens and terraces. But he does 
not see these things, or at least he only sees them unconsciously, while 
the exquisite pathetic notes ring out through the room, and set his 
heart beating as surely it never beat for Dorothy. 


“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night... .” 


It is a man’s song by rights. He has heard it sung by some of the 
best voices of modern times, but never by such a voice as this! 

The passion of it rings to his brain—the tenderness of it stirs his very 
heart. He tries to pull himself together—to remind himself with a 
forced sneer that this is the woman whom he has despised and almost 
hated for her follies and coquetries. He tries, but he cannot. He has 
always been more susceptible to the influence of a beautiful voice than 
to any other, and so long as she sings she has the mastery over 
him. He remembers with a passionate exaltation that he cannot 
control, that she is singing the song he has praised . . . She is but a 
voice singing to him, and to him alone. 

When the last faint notes die out into silence, there is not a voice 
to thank her, not a man or a woman in the room, friend or foe, who 
has listened to the song unmoved. 

Raymond, leaning against the window unobserved, knows that 
there is for a moment a dead hush—truest of all tributes to a singer 
—and then, after that one moment, all the voices seem to burst out 
together. He cannot hear what they say. It seems to him a sort of 
foolish wordless buzz—he only knows that he, for his part, could not 
speak a word of common thanks to save his life. 

In a little while—he does not know how long or how short a time 
it is—the lace curtains that have served as his screen are pushed a 
little aside, and the face whose beauty he has almost denied, and 
certainly almost hated, appears between them. She is very pale, but 
in the mingled light of the candles behind her, and the pale uncertain 
moonlight in front of her, her eyes seem deeper and softer than ever. 

“You are the only one who has not thanked me for my song,” 
she says in a tone that is sufficiently conventional to satisfy any one 
who might overhear her. Then after a moment’s pause she comes a 
little closer to him—“ Did you like it?” (very softly.) 

No one can overhear her this time. The question is evidently 
meant for his ears alone. 

He looks at her for a moment, struggling between his desire to 
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hate her and a still more overwhelming, overmastering conviction, 
forced on him during the last few minutes, that it would be possible 
to love her. 

“ Yes, I liked it,” he answers coldly, after an interval. Then as 
the admission seems too grudging,and too forced to sound natural 
even in his own ears, he adds, “ You have a wonderful voice! It is a 
pity you do not use it oftener.” 

“You have never asked me . . I would have sung if you had asked 
me,” she says quickly. Then coming a little nearer, and stretching 
out her hand, and touching his, “ I—I wish you liked me,” she says 
gently, almost timidly, “I wish you would be friends with me.” 

It is a very small touch—no more than would be permissible in 
a well-bred woman to a man with whom she was ordinarily intimate 
—and yet it is enough to show him his danger. 

“Friends!” he says, with something he means for a laugh, but 
which is in fact very unmirthful. “You are not the sort of woman 
men make friends with!” 

When he has said it he is conscious that it is a very rude speech— 
a horribly rude one, unless she be clever enough to give it another 
interpretation than that which it bears on the surface. 

But long ago he had said of her, that her only cleverness lay in 
the habitual silence which hid her want of it. 

What she does now appears to confirm that idea. She drops her 
hand, looks him in the face, and turns away, apparently accepting 
his rebuff literally. She does not give him a chance to apologise or 
explain. Before he can speak she is out in the room, where all the 
others can see her, and where, if he follows her, he must do it with 
the chance of bringing all eyes upon him. 

Instead, he sinks back into the recess, and leaning against the 
window-shutter, laughs to himself. 

“ Friends” with her! He knows now that a man might hate 
her or love her—but ike her, never. She is not, as he had told her, 
the sort of woman with whom friendship is possible. He had thought 
that he only despised her for her foolish life, her empty and deliberate 
coquetries, her heartless frivolity ; but he begins to understand that 
even his dislike had lacked the calm indifference with which he would 
have regarded the follies of another woman, and that his very 
avoidance of her had shown a consciousness of her power. 

From the superior height of his own well-balanced, well-placed 
attachment to Dorothy Carmichael he has looked with a sort of angry 
derision on those who have allowed themselves to be made the butt 
of her caprices, fools for her pleasure. 

Now for the first time he understands how such folly has been pos- 
sible to them—now for the first time he understands how it would be 
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possible to love this woman with a passion of which he, who thought 
he loved Dorothy, has until now had no conception. 

Tn short, he, who has all his life sneered at those who allowed 
themselves to be the slaves of a woman’s mere physical attractions— 
he, who has loudly and openly professed himself unable to under- 
stand how a man could love a woman, when reason and judgment 
failed to convince him that her mind and heart were as attractive as 
the body that enclosed them—is on the high-road to become as great 
a fool as any of them. 

When he comes back into the room Miss Roche has disappeared, 
and Dorothy’s eyes seeking his, tell him that she has missed him 
and wanted him. 

He knows that with a few lover-like looks and words he could 
easily bring back the smiles to her face, and send her to bed happy, 
but anything that savours of hypocrisy is as yet too distasteful to 
him for him to be able to give them. On the contrary, he bids her 
“ good-night”’ so coldly that she lies awake half the night wondering 
what she can have done to vex him. 

x * * * * 

Three days have gone—three days out of the seven that yet 
remain of Miss Roche’s visit—gone laggingly, wearifully enough 
for Dorothy, each one of them seeming to take with it some of the 
honest, childish merriment, some of the undoubted hopefulness with 
which she used to live her simple, happy life—each one of them 
seeming only to widen the barrier of coldness and estrangement 
which somehow—she cannot tell how—has seemed to grow up 
between Raymond and herself. 

But they have gone neither slowly nor wearily to those other two 
—Raymond and Miss Roche—and at the end of them they find 
themselves at a degree of intimacy, which one at least of them would 


_ have believed impossible three days ago. 


It is not only the first step which costs something of honour and 
self-esteem, but the second and third, and all those that come after 
it; and though each one perhaps makes the rest more easy, a man 
possessed of a conscience cannot of a sudden rid himself of it. 

Raymond was just sane enough to know that he was mad, to know 
that in his right senses he would no more dream of loving this 
woman than he would of vexing Dorothy—to know that he would 
no more desire to make her his wife than he would desire to give up 
Dorothy—and yet so far gone in a feverish, intoxicated delirium that 
he had no longer the will and, it may be, had no longer the power 
to break through it. 

To know that between him and this beautiful woman there existed 
an unspoken understanding, that her eyes, meeting his, have more 
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than once carried a revelation that might have overturned the reason 
of any man; that for him she has cast aside some of the reserve 
which had been her strongest characteristic; that for him she has 
laid down some of the pride that had seemed part of herself—more 
than all, that for him she has so altered her behaviour to Lord Aveling 
that for two days he has not made his appearance at the Manor— 
all these things were enough, perhaps, to upset the reason and the 
judgment of a man stronger than Raymond had even thought himself. 

At first he had tried to deceive himself, and though he could not 
deny that he and Miss Roche had overlapped the strict bounds of 
friendship, he had endeavoured to justify himself by the remembrance 
that Dorothy had forced him into this intimacy though he had done 
his best—certainly more than one man out of a hundred would have 
done—to avoid it. 

But after awhile he had not even tried to keep on good terms with 
his own conscience, but had abandoned himself to this new and 
suddenly-awakened passion with a recklessness that was opposed to 
all the traditions of his life. He knows that it is a fool’s paradise 
in which he is living, but for the time being it ¢s a paradise, and 
that is enough. 

It is not to be supposed that Raymond and Miss Roche should so 
suddenly have changed their position from an ill-disguised enmity to 
a liking that is equally ill-disguised, without bringing upon themselves 
much observation and some freely-whispered comments. 

It is one of the pleasures of a country-house visit, that people 
have, as a rule, so little business of their own that they have plenty 
of time to meddle in their neighbours’. 

With the three exceptions—of Cameron, who is too honest to be 
trusted with a secret, and too blind to perceive one; of the Squire, 
who would not be convinced of a friend’s treachery even when the 
evidence of it was thrust under his nose; and of Dorothy, who 
being the person most concerned, is naturally the one kept longest in 
the dark—there is not one of them who does not know, and who 
cannot relate, with an accuracy of detail that would surprise both 
Raymond and Miss Roche, almost every word, or look that has 
passed between them. 

And, after all, there is not much to tell. 

“Are you sure,” says Mrs. Armitage, looking up from her knitting 
and breaking in on one of these hot discussions with a quiet voice 
that makes itself instantly heard, “that there may not be a solution 
of this mystery which you have none of you suspected ?” 

There are all of them loitering together over the fire in Dorothy’s 
room. They are most of them doing nothing, except pull the few 


remaining shreds of Miss Roche's character into little pieces. 
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“TI don’t see much mystery about it,” says Olympia Seton with 
bitter emphasis. “It is only that he is the last one.” 

“At least,” says Beatrice hotly, “she might show some common 
gratitude to Dorothy, who has always stood up for her so! If it 
were not for her she would not have a friend in the world!” 

“But supposing,” goes on Mrs. Armitage, still knitting, still 
weaving her endless threads with deft white fingers in a way that is 
horribly trying to some of the idle ones—“ supposing she is really in 
love with Mr. Knollys? In that case gratitude would not have much 
weight with a woman of so little principle. I believe she zs grateful 
to Dorothy, I believe she really loves her, as far as shecam.... 
but I confess” (looking up suddenly with those shrewd, dark eyes 
of hers) “that it has more than once occurred to me—even before 
this—that she took a deeper interest in Mr. Knollys than she allowed 
to be apparent!” 

There is 2 moment’s silence of intense surprise. Evidently this 
possibility has never even presented itself to them ! 

Then Mrs. Drysdale bursts into a laugh. 

“Tn love!” she says with trenchant scorn. “A marble statue, a 
wooden block in love! My dear Mrs. Armitage, heaven has blessed 
you with a vivid imagination. Don’t you understand that she hates 
him ? that he has piqued her into trying to make a fool of him, and 
that she hasa very easy task? For my own part” (raising her voice 
and looking at her foot that is poised on the edge of the fender) 
“T don’t believe in these goody-goody young men, who always look 
as if they were in church. They are invariably the worst—and I 
am not at all sure that it is not a good thing that Dorothy should 
find out——” 

“Yes!” says a clear voice, right in their midst, “ What is Dorothy 
to find out ?” 

She has come in over the soft carpet unperceived. She is close 
upon them before they have one of them been aware of her entrance. 

For a moment they are too utierly taken aback to be able to 
speak a word, if it were to save their lives. They are one and all 
engaged in racking their memories to recall the exact words they 
have spoken, and an anxious calculation of how much she could 
possibly have heard of them. 

“ What is it ?”” says Dorothy again, standing and fronting them with 
her little, pale, determined face. “Cannot you tell me? What 
have I to find out ?” 

Her eyes wandering from one face to another, rest last on Mrs. 
Drysdale’s. There has never been much love lost between these two. 
Dorothy has been harder on Mrs. Drysdale’s little follies than on 
the greater ones of Miss Roche. It is only because the Squire has 
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strong ideas on the claims of kinship that she has asked her cousin 
here at all. 

“My dear!” says Mrs. Drysdale, with a shrug of her plump 
shoulders, and an uneasy laugh. “If you are not blessed with eyes 
of your own, I certainly cannot give them to you.” 

“Shall I tell you what you were talking about?” says Dorothy 
coming a step nearer, and looking around on them all with a 
little set smile on her white lips. ‘ You were trying to make out, 
that because—because Raymond has paid more attention to Theo 
lately, that he was . . . was flirting with her. You did not know™ 
(with a brave little laugh that tries to hide the quiver in her voice) 
“that it was because J asked him, that he has been kinder to her 
these last few days. Four days ago, we nearly quarrelled, he and I, 
because of her—he wanted to go away because he disliked her so; and 
it was to please me—do you understand? to please me—he has 
iried to be kinder to her.” 

She looks from one to another with a glance that is full of defiance 
and yet has a certain wistful, uneasy fear. 

Mrs. Armitage, meeting that look, feels her own eyes fill with 
sudden tears. 

But no one answers her, not a word. 

Mrs. Drysdale breaks the uncomfortable silence, by gathering up 
her substantial, tightly-clothed form and rustling skirts with an 
ostentatious yawn, preparatory to departure. 

“You poor little child!” she says, with a mocking laugh, as she 
turns to go. “ Upon my word, you are too good for this wicked 
world!” 

For a moment Dorothy looks as if she were going to spring after 
her. Then she lets her hands fall to her sides, and turns her back 
upon her. 

After a minute or so, the other two—Beatrice and Olympia—drop 
away too, glad to get out of an unpleasant situation, and Dorothy and 
her godmother are left alone. 

“Was I very hard on them?” she asks presently, with an uneasy 
little laugh. “They will gossip so. Ifa man looks at a woman it is 
enough. But they shall not talk nonsense about him, because of 
course it . . . it 2s all nonsense.” 

Mrs. Armitage cannot look up, cannot meet the question that she 
knows is in her eyes. 

“Of course!” she says quietly, “All nonsense—nothing but 
nonsense. ” 

But for all that she seems to see her needles moving in and out 
through a mist . . . she is so sorry for Dorothy. 

* * * * 
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Evening is come, and dinner is over. 

A multitude of wax lights and two big heaped-up fires are flaring 
and blazing in the large drawing-room, and making it as cheerful and 
homelike as a very big room can be—making it also unbearably 
hot. 

Reckoning by the laws of reason and custom, it is still the time of 
year for big fires, drawn curtains and many lights, still the time of 
year when biting winds and heavy night frosts might fairly be 
counted on ; and though the English climate has a pleasant versatility 
which admits of no precedent, the Squire is one of those few 
remaining relics of a fast-disappearing type, who stick manfully to 
custom rather than to comfort, who drink the heavy ports and fiery 
sherries of their fathers, rather than the frothy champagnes and light 
clarets of their own day, and who would not for the world have a fire 
slackened, or a window opened to the night air, before the end of 
May. 

Asa matter of fact it has all day been warm, and close as mid- 
summer. There has been a languor as of coming spring in the air, 
a breath of fragrance in the southerly wind. Inside, the lights and 
the fires blaze high. Outside, the moon almost at her height is bath- 
ing the park and the gardens in a flood of silver light. The moon- 
light gets the best of it. 

Beatrice Seton is the first to venture. 

“ It is too tempting !” she says, throwing back a curtain, and laying 
her hand on the window latch. “Dorothy” (turning back a little 
curly head that looks yellow in the moonlight), “will he mind, do 
you think? Will he scold us?” 

“T hope he will not catch cold,” says Dorothy, looking a little 
anxiously at the Squire. 

They all smile then. The fire has been too much even for him, 
and right in front of it, in a big armchair, getting the full benefit 
of the blaze, he is gently snoring, with his chin on his shirt-front, 
and his hands crossed placidly on his ample waistcoat. 

“He looks as much like scolding as like catching cold,” says 
Mrs. Drysdale, stepping across the window-sill. “For my part, 
I am afraid neither of the one nor the other.” 

There is no one to preach prudence. Even Mrs. Armitage has 
gone to her room with a bad headache, and the moonlight has a 
potent attraction that defies rheumatism, and laughs at influenza. 
One by one, or rather two by two, it draws them out on to the terrace. 

Some have wraps, some have none. Some are sitting, some are 
walking. Little Beatrice Seton, perched on the pedestal of a marble 
Diana, with two of the smallest feet that ever wore high-heeled shoes, 
drawn well up out of the damp, wrapped in an overcoat of Charlie 
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Drysdale’s, with a tiny cigarette between her lips, and plenty of 
mischief in her eyes, looks as perfect a personification of the modern 
huntress, and as thorough a contrast to the cold-faced goddess of the 
chase, as can be imagined. Farther on, where the shadow of the house 
falls darkly on the moonlit terrace, Olympia and Stracey can faintly 
be distinguished—recognisable by a certain limpness of figure and 
crookedness of neck, which is one of the marked characteristics of 
their school. Higher up, in the full light of the moon, are Mrs, 
Drysdale and young Cameron. She has managed to get herself 
provided with a rocking-chair, a footstool, and a warm and becoming 
wrap. He is lounging against the balustrade by her side, with 
pipe in his mouth. She is talking—he is listening—drawn together, 
for the moment, by the one single feeling that they possess in 
common—hatred of Miss Roche. She is never tired of talking against 
her; he is never tired of listening—more than willing to be con- 
vinced that the woman who has snubbed and deceived him is as 
black as she is painted. 

At the farther end of the terrace—so far away that it is not 
possible for any of the others to see their faces or to hear even the 
sound of their voices—are Miss Roche herself and Lord Aveling. 
She is leaning against the stone railing with head down-bent. He 
is standing by her side in the attitude of one who is talking earnestly. 
That is all that the most interested observer—and there is one, 
at least, who is terribly interested—can discern of their doings. 

And last of all, Raymond and Dorothy, the only recognised lovers 
among the party, left to themselves by common consent, are by no 
means availing themselves of the opportunity to isolate themselves 
from their fellows after the manner of ordinary lovers, but are pacing 
up and down in front of the lighted windows, well within view of 
everyone, with scarcely a word to say to each other. 

She is condemning herself with a remorse altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the cause for the momentary doubt which an idle gossip 
had been able to raise in her mind against the man whom all her 
life she has loved, and what is more, most thoroughly and reasonably 
trusted ; and, with the unnecessary and terrible honesty for which 
she is famous, is casting about for words in which to confess her crime. 
He is throwing glances of barely veiled annoyance in the direction 
of Miss Roche and her companion. 

“What has induced that man to come here to-night ?” he says at last 
with very apparent irritation. ‘Is it your father who asks him ?” 

At any other time Dorothy would resent the question and the 
manner of it. At the present moment she is sufficiently humbled by 


the sense of her own shortcomings to accept it as a sort of expiation 
of her sins. 
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“‘T suppose so,” she says quietly. “ Father always asks everyone, 
you know. Unless” (smiling a little) “he has come of his own accord 
to see Theo—that is more likely still.” 

“T should have thought that Miss Roche had made it sufficiently 
apparent that she did not desire his attentions,” he says angrily. 
“No one but a brute like that would force himself on a woman 
after she had shown him so plainly that she did not want 
him.” 

His tone has an unaccountable heat. He has forgotten to whom 
he is speaking. He has forgotten how strangely he has altered his 
opinions since last he spoke to her on this very subject. He has in 
fact arrived at that stage at which a man does not pick his words at 
all. But Dorothy does not see it. She sees only the opportunity 
for which she has been longing, unexpectedly presented to her. 

“You have learnt to do justice to Theo at last? You understand 
now that she would not have encouraged a man like that if she had 
known him rightly. Ray, dear,” sidling up a little closer to him 
and looking up at him with eyes in which love and shame seem to 
contend for the mastery, “ I want to thank you with all my heart for 
trying so much to please me. I know this is the hardest task I have 
ever set you—that she runs counter to all your prejudices, and they ” 
(with a little smile) “are not very weak ones; but you have done it, 
as you have done everything else that I have ever asked you, for my 
sake .. whileI . . do not look at me—I shall never have the courage to 
tell you if you look at me—but I—just for one minute . . only one 
minute, Ray—was—was jealous of you and of her.” 

He turns away from her outstretched hands, her imploring eyes, 
with a gesture of fierce impatience. 

“Jealous!” he says, bursting into harsh and bitter laughter, and 
scarce knowing what he says for misery and shame. “It wanted 
only that. Good God! what unreasonable creatures women are! A 
few days ago you insisted that, whether it pleased me or not, I must 
be friends with her, and now because I have done my best to obey 
you—you are jealous !” 

“T know,” she says meekly, standing in front of him, with hands 
clasped and drooping head. “It was mean of me—mean and unjust. 
But she is so beautiful, and it sometimes seems to me that she has 
only to wish it to make everyone love her, while I” (with a little 
watery smile) “have not much to recommend me, except that I love 
you. But” (moving a little closer and looking up) “it was only fora 
minute, Ray . . only for one minute that I doubted you. Perhaps” 
(seeing that he makes no sign of reconciliation or forgiveness) “I 
should have done better not to confess it, but I could not let you 
love me under false pretences.” 
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The words give him such a bitter pang as never, in all his life, has 
he felt before. 

He looks for a moment at the little flushed miserable face, and then 
he stretches out his hands with an impulsive gesture and draws her 
to him. 

“ Dorothy,” he says passionately, “some days ago I asked you to 
let me go away—and you refused. Well, now T ask you ‘ 
Let me go until she” (with a gesture of his head in Miss Roche's 
direction) “is gone,—and I will never see her again until we are safely 
married—never afterwards if I can help it.” 

It is evident that he is in earnest—terribly in earnest. He is not 
dishonourable by nature or by intent. He is only dishonourable 
against his will. With a sort of reckless abandonment of himself 
and his future, he casts it and all the possibilities it contains into 
her hands. 

It is certain that if she bids him go he will go, whatever it may 
cost him. It is equally certain that if she decides that he shall stay, 
he will stay, and all the responsibility—so he tells himself—will rest 
with her. 

He is waiting for her answer. For one moment, in whose inten- 
sity are centred all the emotions of the past days, he watches her 
changing face, waiting for her decision. But before she can say one 
word, good or bad—while yet she stands holding his hands, looking 
up into his face, with the words that shall decide his fate and her 
own trembling on her eager lips—a loud and imperious voice rings 
through the drawing-room, and out through the window. 

“Dot, Dot, what has become of you? Where the dickens have 
they all got to? Are you... . is it possible... . is the window 
open?” (This to himself) “Have they all gone out of their minds ?” 

It is a voice whose constant demands Dorothy has never disregarded 
since the time when, as a little child, she stepped into her mother's 
empty place. Even now, at this supreme moment, she drops her 
lover’s hands at the sound of it. It is evident that it is coming 
nearer. In a moment the Squire will be out amongst them all, 
scolding them right and left. 

. “I must go to him,” she says hurriedly, forgetting herself as she 
has always done. ‘But I will come back. Wait for me.” 

She does not give him the chance to detain her. Before he realises 
it she has gone. The window has closed behind her, shutting out 
the Squire’s voice, and Raymond is alone. 

He folds his arms with a sort of angry smile, partly in derision of 
himself for having placed the determination of his future in a girl’s 


weak hands, partly in relief at the fact that the decision is inevitably 
postponed. 
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Pacing the terrace with hasty footsteps his eyes wander, naturally, 
to the spot where a few minutes ago Miss Roche stood with Lord 
Aveling, and he sees that—she is alone. Lord Aveling has left her. 

For a few paces he goes resolutely forward, turning neither to the 
right nor left. Thememory of Dorothy’s beseeching eyes and tender 
trustful words is yet too strong upon him to allow him to go de- 
liberately over to the woman of whom, in her childish, pathetic 
honesty, she had acknowledged her jealousy. 

He has hardly assured himself of his resolution not to go near her, 
when, glancing askance at her, he sees that she is standing there in 
the chill night-air, in her light evening dress, without a wrap of any 
sort. 

Without a moment for reflection or irresolution he crosses straight 
over to her. 

“ Are you mad ?” he says in a tone that is by no means lover-like 
or tender—that is on the contrary very stern and masterful, “do you 
want to catch cold, and kill yourself?” 

She is leaning her bare white arms on the old grey stones of the 
balustrade that divides one terrace from another. The moonlight 
casts the dark shadows of her lashes on her fair, smooth cheeks—makes 
the glimpse of her white bosom, seen through the laces that rise and 
fall with each breath—seem whiter than snow. She has never, per- 
haps, looked more dangerously lovely than she looks at this minute. 

“Do I want to kill myself?” she says with a mocking smile, not 
looking at him. “Iam not sure. Perhaps on the whole it would be 
the best solution of all my difficulties.” 

“ Of all your difficulties ? ” he echoes, coming closer to her—so close 
that, looking down he can see the rise and fall of each breath as it 
comes. “Tell me what they are? Tell me how Lord Aveling has 
dared to come back to you, when only last night you assured me that 
you had sent him away for ever ?” 

She raises herself up, and stands facing him in the moonlight. 

‘He has come back,” she answers, in a voice that is as low and 
passionate as his own, “ because he loves me—or fancies he does, 
which ” (with a bitter smile) “comes to the same thing. You have 
always despised me—vwell, now I am going to merit your contempt. . 
I am going to—marry him.” 

“To marry him !” he cries with a voice so loud and scornful that 
it seems to echo through the silent night. “Are you out of your 
mind?’ Do you know what sort of misery you are preparing for 
yourself ?” 

“ No—TI do not know,” she answers, lifting her heavy white eye- 
lids and fixing her large sad eyes upon him. “TI cannot tell what 
sufferings lie before me. I only know ” (speaking in quick and shaken 
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tones) “ that those that I am enduring now—at this present moment 
—always ... are beyond my power—I cannot bear them any longer.” 

“If you have no consideration for your own good name—no pity 
on yourself,” he says in a voice that is rough and hard from excess of 
feeling —“ have you none for those who care for you?” 

“For those who care for me?” (with a most bitter smile curving 
the corners of her mouth). 

“Tf you doubt everyone else!” he says reddening hotly in the 
moonlight, “you cannot doubt that Dorothy has always loved you, 
and thought well of you.” 


“Until you came between us,” (still with the same undisguised 
bitterness). 


“Then,” he says quickly, “if you have no pity for her—have some 
for me.” 

“For you!” 

This time she laughs outright, only he understands that the laugh 
is very near a sob. 

“Yes for me. Strange and ridiculous as it appears, you have led me 
to believe that my conduct—my harsh and unjust judgment of you— 
has helped to drive you to desperation. The idea is insupportable to 
me,” he goes on feverishly, recklessly, “I could not endure it—and 
live! Listen!” (stretching out his hands to her), “if I have been rude 
and offensive to you—unjust and harsh, I apologise to you with all 
my heart—with all my heart I offer you my sympathy, my pity, my 
respect.” 

“They come too late,” she says coldly, turning away from him. 
“They can do me no good now. I have given my word. I shall 
marry Lord Aveling. I daresay ” (with a wretched smile) “TI shall 
make him as good a wife as he deserves.” 

The defiance and resistance in her look and her voice are as fire 
to the fuel that has been so carefully laid during these last few days. 
For the space of a moment honour and dishonour—right and wrong— 
hang in the balance—one against another. Then he loses his head 
utterly. 

“You shall not marry him!” he cries with sudden violence, laying 
his hand on her arm with a force that hurts her. “I will find some 
way to prevent it—I will move heaven and earth to stop it!” 

“ You !” she says, turning with a sudden gleam in her eyes. Then 
it dies away into acoldsmile. “It is unfortunate,” she says with a 
quiet irony, “that there is no one in the world who has a right to 
control me, or what I do—least of all yw.” 

“You will find that my will is stronger even than yours,” he 
answers with unrestrainable passion. “ You shall not marry him 
T swear that you shall not! I will kill you first!” 
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She turns suddenly and stands facing him . . . while a look of in- 
describable sweetness and triumph and passionate gladness creeps 
slowly over her beautiful face, irradiating it, as with a glory, from 
brow to lip. 

“Ah!”,.. she cries with a long-drawn sobbing breath—stretching 
out her hands to him with an unspeakable tenderness . . . “ You love 
me after all!” 

For one second—only one—he holds her in his arms. Yet all the 
years of his life he will not forget the touch of her soft warm hands, 
the faint sweet smell of the roses dying at her breast—never forget 
either the change in her face, from an emotion as intense and as 
passionate as his own, to a cold blank dismay. 

He is only conscious that the moment for which he has bartered 
most of the things he holds dear and all the goodly years and days of 
untroubled happiness that such a little while ago had seemed to lie 
before him—has passed. She has dropped his hands, and started 
away from him with an inarticulate cry. 

He sees, as one awakening into cold daylight from a bewildered 
dream, that Lord Aveling is coming through an open window with a 
warm shawl in his hand, and the small fine smile that he has always 
found so detestable on his lips . . and he turns on his heel with a 
bitter curse and leaves her to meet him alone. 

But they neither of them know, and there is no one to tell them, 
that for the space of a second or so—at the very moment when he had 
held Miss Roche in his arms—Dorothy herself, coming to the window 
to becken her lover in, had stood there—and seen them. 


(To be concluded in the neat number.) 


























A Peep at the ‘Moghecbins, 


III.—Tetvan. 


Tue Fonda Inglesa at Tetuan is a quaint old Moorish house kept 
by Senor Nahon, a linguistical Jew who speaks English, French, 
Spanish and Arabic, with the greatest fluency. My bedroom on 
the third story was reached by a flight of quaintly tiled stairs, rising 
like a ladder with a gradient of about one in one and a quarter, 
and with steps fully a foot high. After a little practice I was able to 
get up these stairs pretty quickly without bruising my shins; but it 
was always necessary to pause for breath before taking the final step, 
which by way of climax was made two feet high. The bed-chamber 
was a low, tiled room with three small casements looking out over a 
wide plain of white house-roofs to the citadel, perched on top of its 
naked hill. In deference to European notions of comfort, a couple of 
rush-bottomed chairs were included in the primitive furniture of the 
room ; but had I chosen to sit cross-legged, more Mauritanico, the 
wherewithal was provided in the shape of a little brick-built estrade 
constructed in one of the corners. Mounting a couple of steps from 
the landing outside my room, and opening a carefully bolted door, I 
could walk out on the house-top and take a bird’s-eye view of Tetuan. 
This view was particularly striking by moonlight that night, when 
the ghostly expanse of white roofs was lit up here and there by the 
warm glow of a fire kindled on some distant house-top, where dark 
figures flitted across the flame busied in some mysterious domestic 
operation. They could not have been curing bacon, strongly as 
appearances were in favour of that solution, the process being alike 
profane to Jew and Moslem. 

I dine that evening in a charming little alcove on the second-floor, 
looking out through a pretty horseshoe arch on to the square corridor 
running round the central well of the house. The dinner, a good 
one in itself, is made peculiarly piquant by the unconventional service 
of the Jewish handmaiden who waits on me, a damsel of some fifteen 
summers, with flowing black ringlets and a squint in one eye. Like 
most Jewesses of her class, she is loosely donstructed and not too 
prudishly neat or clean. Her loose pink calico jacket is not so loose 
as the sea-green skirt beneath, which at regular intervals falls down for 
a few inches to show a zone of blue petticoat. Her manners are free 
and unconfined as her dress. She leans akimbo on the balustrade of 
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the well outside the alcove, and with the oblique eye watches the pro- 
gress of my dinner round the corner of the Moorish archway. When 
she sees I have finished one course, she shrieks down a notification of 
the fact to Juanita, the cook, and saunters in negligently to clear the 
table, stopping half-way, perhaps in the action of lifting a plate, to 
hitch up the falling sea-green robe, When the dish happens to be 
well cleared, which happens more than once, the ten hours’ ride 
through the mountains having given me a wolfish appetite, she asks 
me, “ Did you like that?” in a tone of lazy astonishment as if she 
considered it foolish to expend energy even on eating. There is a 
depth of irony, too, in her manner when she remarks at the close of 
the dinner: “ Perhaps you would like something else,” a simple sug- 
gestion in which, however, she manages to convey clearly that she 
regards me, in the act of dining, as a deeply amusing study, and has 
no objection to give me the means of still further amusing her. 
Having thus withered the Christian guest with that fine scorn which 
Lamb discovers in the face of even the meanest Hebrew, she finally 
retires humming a Spanish ditty in devil-may-care style. 

The half-hour I spent at my bedroom window next morning, 
studying Moorish manners and customs on the plain of house-tops 
which lay before me, was not the least amusing I spent in Tetuan. 
The dwellings here are so tightly packed together, that the flat 
house-top is forced to do duty for the English back-yard or garden. 
Here the clothes-lines are stretched, the fowls are housed, and the 
children turned out to romp. Here, too, the householder, if he have 
a feeling for nature, rears consumptive plants in earthen jars, and 
here the firewood is stored somewhat on the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, as being most convenient for the cook, pecause most remote 
from the kitchen on the basement story. Without the supernatural 
power of Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux, one might gain a very fair insight 
into domestic affairs in Tetuan, by simply taking an excursion over 
the house-tops. The passage from street to street need be no serious 
obstacle to any man of ordinary agility, where streets as a rule are 
not more than six feet wide; and it would be simply superfluous to 
lift off the roofs of the houses to get a peep at their internal economy, 
when each house-top is already provided with its large square opening 
in the centre, through which one may look down through the whole 
dwelling to the very focus of domestic life, the square court on the 
basement story. By this roof-opening, which has its counterpart 
on each floor of the house, light and air are admitted to the whole 
dwelling and the necessity for windows giving on the street is done 
away with, The incomplete third story in the Fonda Inglesa, where 
my room was situated, was a sort of after-thought, run up on the 
side of the roof next the street, and was lighted from the casements 
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already referred to, an arrangement which enabled me to study 
certain phases of Moorish life without mounting to the house-top. 
In a few centuries more, when the Moors have got sufficiently 
advanced in European civilisation to see the value of vital statistics, 
it will probably appear that a considerable percentage of the mortality 
among children in the urban registration districts of Marocco is due 
to these roof-openings ; for the Moorish youth disports itself on the 
house-tops, and these roof-openings are defended by a parapet scarce 
eighteen inches high. 

Two things are de rigueur in all books of eastern travel: first, the 
witty dissertations on small vermin, without which no regular book 
of travels in any latitude can be considered complete ; second, loath- 
some pictures of the general filthiness of eastern towns, where we are 
led to believe that sanitary precautions are absolutely unknown. 
Will it be credited, that one of the first things to catch my eye, as I 
looked down into the narrow street of Tetuan, from my bedroom 
window that morning, was a downright Moorish dustman? There he 
was, in flowing robes and white turban, driving his mule before him, 
with its capacious basket paniers. He lifts up his voice in dismal 
howls, till the maid-of-all-work comes forth, bearing the daily ashes 
of her house in a large wooden box, which the Moor empiies into his 
mule paniers with lofty dignity, and passes on to the next door. In 
fact, that peculiarly excellent system known to modern English sani- 
tarians, if my memory serves me rightly, as the Preston Pail System, 
is in full swing in Tetuan, and has been, no doubt, for centuries. 
The dead dogs and festering vegetable refuse (in the sacred interests 
of truth, I am forced to make these unsavoury allusions), which 
according to the best authorities ought to litter the narrow slit of a 
street below, are as non-existent as the sickening odours which ought 
to, and undoubtedly would, accompany them if there; and to sum up, 
this most thoroughly eastern town of Tetuan is positively a place to 
live and flourish in, not merely a hotbed of plague and typhoid. 
Full of satisfaction at this interesting discovery of the Moorish dust- 
man, I was composing myself to await further revelations of eastern 
life, when a heavy bundle of firewood projected from the housetop 
directly above me, came whizzing past my nose, and induced me to 
withdraw hastily from the window. It was the Jewish handmaiden 
sending down a morning’s supply of fuel to Juanita the cook, who 
stood expectant below at the house-door. 

The two or three hours I spent that day in idle roaming through 
the bazaars of Tetuan, with the soldier and Mahomet, were full of the 
freshest interest. Jewish trade has here a long street to itself, where 
the booths are filled with European goods, chiefly Brummagem and 
Paris ware. Here a goldsmith, a dingy, sad-looking Hebrew whose 
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entire wardrobe would scarcely realise sixpence, sits at work in a dirty 
little den fitter for a blacksmith than a worker in precious metals; 
and when we stop to admir2 the simplicity of his processes, he plunges 
his hand into a basin of muddy water, and fishes up a heap of pretty 
gold ear-rings fresh from the rude clay mould. The narrow streets 
of the Moorish bazaar are delightfully cool. They are long silent 
arcades, completely roofed in with vines trained over trellises of canes, 
the fruit depending gracefully overhead, the rough pavement below 
diapered with the rich sunlight filtered from above. Our appearance 
here caused a little flutter among the cross-legged merchants, noble 
types of humanity, squatted on the threshold of their tiny warehouses, 
embroidering or winding silk, with that regal air which never deserts 
the true-born Moor. While I stand bartering with one merchant for 
a brilliant scarf of red and yellow silk, another trader scents the prey 
afar off from his booth at the other end of the street, and sends off a 
commission agent to waylay me, in the shape of a smooth-faced urchin 
hurriedly empressed for the occasion and laden with an assortment 
of his choicest wares—perfumes, elaborately chased poniards, and mag- 
nificent jackets embroidered in gold and silver lace. The cry spreads 
through the bazaar, “There is a dog of a Frank to be fleeced!” and 
Iam soon the centre of a knot of these agents, whose progress is 
anxiously watched at a distance by their employers. 

The ambassadors have only restricted powers given them. Every 
fresh offer of mine sends them flying back to head-quarters for fresh 
instructions, so that the street is finally thrown into commotion. 
Some of the grave merchants in observation at a distance become so 
powerfully excited, that they waver for a moment on their leather 
hassocks and seem to contemplate unfolding their legs and hurrying 
to the scene of action. But better feelings—a sense of what is due 
to their dignity as Moors, and contempt for the infidel Frank—prevail, 
and they remain seated, but keenly observant. Mahomet, meantime, 
works manfully, yelling in Arabic and French and Spanish until he 
has made himself hoarse, while Atayud stands by calmly rolling and 
smoking his cigarettes with an expression of impenetrable neutrality ; 
and in the end I become possessor of a miscellaneous assortment of 
oriental frippery at reasonable prices. The successful Moorish 
merchants become grimly jovial with excitement, and as we turn to 
walk away, one grave old patriarch actually perpetrates a joke by 
soliciting me to buy a hideous doll, pranked out in all the colours of 
the rainbow, and with a sinister cast of features enough to throw any 
British infant into convulsions. 

On our way from the bazaar to the quiet street where the prison 
of Tetuan stands, we meet with two striking illustrations of the un- 
wieldiness of the old bronze currency of Marocco. One is a countryman 
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seated at a street-corner crying out nopal-figs for sale, doubtless in the 
name of the Prophet. He has beside him two baskets of equal capacity : 
one on his right holding the fruit, the other on the left holding his 
receipts in cash. Half his basketful of figs is sold already, and the 
consequence is that he has half filled the other with money. It is 
scarcely overstepping the truth to say, that a Moorish dealer in fruits 
going home in the evening is as heavily weighted with bronze 
money as he was with fruit coming into town in the morning. The 
other illustration is a Moorish scribe or letter-writer, a portly spec- 
tacled old man with a look of unfathomable wisdom, who sits on a 
sort of stone dais in the shade of an archway penning an epistle for 
a half-adoring peasant. This sage is literally wallowing in riches, 
for his accumulated fees in bronze coin cover the dais around him in 
a stratum an inch thick. 

The lock-up of Tetuan, a much simpler institution than our 
elaborate European prisons, is a long low building facing the Pasha’s 
quarters in a secluded street. When we entered its dim vestibule I 
was struck by the apparition of a pair of naked human feet projecting 
from the end of a wooden shelf fixed high up in the wall. This pair 
of soles belonged to the gaoler, who was meditating in mid-air on the 
broad of his back, and only thought it necessary to put himself sur 
son séant to receive us, when Mahomet tapped on his plank bed. A 
peep in through a smalliron grating in the wall, close by the gaoler’s 
shelf, showed me the prisoners at work weaving mats and straw 
baskets under the guard of a couple of armed soldiers. I went no 
farther than the grating. Neither the room nor the company 
on the other side looked inviting; but before leaving, we looked at 
some of the pretty basket-work made by the prisoners, specimens of 
which were hung to the wall above the gaoler’s head, where he could 
reach them without rising from his shelf. Gaolers, unlike Hamlet’s 
grave-diggers, are generally reputed to have a “feeling of their 
business,” and that feeling is supposed to find its appropriate expres- 
sion in taciturnity, if silence can be said to be expressive. The 
gaoler of Tetuan certainly was taciturn. He only spoke two words 
during our whole interview, the words absolutely necessary to convey 
to me through Mahomet the price of a straw haversack which caught 
my fancy. I offered half the price demanded, and the gaoler’s speech- 
less answer was more eloquent than any words could have been. He 
simply lay down on his back on the shelf, folded his arms on his 
breast and thrust out the naked soles of his feet for my inspection. 
This was clearly an end to all negotiation; but what was my surprise 
when we had left,and got half-way down the street, to see Mahomet 
turn round with a grin and run back to the prison door, where the 


gaoler stood excitedly waving the haversack. He parted with it at 
my own price. 
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After a peep into the vestibule of the Pasha’s quarters, an airy court 
surrounded by a colonnade of light pillars, under whose shade lounged 
a few stately soldiers a prey to ennui, we returned to the hotel about 
mid-day laden with the spoils of the bazaar. The only literature to 
be had in Seftor Nahon’s establishment, besides a select assortment of 
Hebrew books, was a few stale numbers of a Madrid journal E/ 
Inberal, in which a Tangier correspondent set up a dismal lament 
over the decay of Spanish influence in Marocco and wanted particu- 
larly to know whether Spain was to forfeit all the fruits of the 
nilitary prestige gained by the achievements of O’Donel. So the time 
until dinner-hour would have hung heavily on my hands but for 
the exertions of Mahomet, who kept continually oscillating between 
the bazaar jand my chair in Senor Nahon’s pleasant sitting-room, 
carrying in all manner of wares, cunningly devised to lure me on to 
fresh extravagance. The works of oriental artificers have a peculiar 
charm for Europeans, which is not due solely or perhaps even chiefly 
to their strange forms, but depends rather on the comparative crudity 
and imperfection of their workmanship. The goods Mahomet 
brought in from the bazaars of Tetuan—the chased salvers of ham- 
mered brass and the swords and poniards in inlaid sheaths, old 
enough to have done duty in the wars of Granada—tempted me 
because they were evidently not the product of infallible machinery, 
but the work of men’s fingers, the fruit of patient kindly human 
labour stamping a well-marked individuality on all its works. 

I took leave of the courteous landlord of the Fonda Inglesa at 
half-past six next morning, when we started for Ceuta, much more 
heavily laden than when we had left Tangier two days before. Our 
purchases in the Tetuan bazaars were packed in a long conical 
canasta (or panier of split cane), which the soldier, not without grum- 
bling at its unsoldierly appearance, slung. to one side of his saddle, 
keeping the balance true by a sack of corn for the two beasts slung 
to the other. Ceuta (pronounced almost like Siv-tha by the Moors), 
being the chief convict settlement of Spain, is jealously guarded, and 
a stranger reaching the fortress from the Moorish side is only 
admitted on presenting a pass from the Spanish Consul. The word- 
ing of the pass furnished me by the Spanish Consulate at Tetuan, 
though, no doubt, well-intentioned, was dubiously complimentary : 

“ Senor C ,’ it set forth, “a native of England, proceeds to Ceuta 
on private business, and, there being no antecedent obstacle thereto, 
he is granted this provisional pass, which is valid for the journey. 





“For the Spanish Consul, 
“The Vice-Consul, 
“P, Diaz x Cossio.” 
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In other words, I was allowed to enter a convict establishment, 
because there was nothing in my antecedents to disqualify me. for 
admission, a form of certificate which might have been taken as a 
caustic expression of national spite on the part of the Vice-Consul, if 
the form of pass had not been printed. 

The route from Tetuan to Ceuta lies for the greater part of the 
way along the shore of the Mediterranean. Nearly three hours’ 
march, however, separate Tetuan from the sea-shore. For the first 
hour the well-beaten track led through a fruitful belt of gardens, 
dotted over with the small whitewashed domes marking the tombs 
of Marabouts or Moslem saints. It then passed up a deep barranca 
or dried torrent bed, where the soil was cut by the action of the 
winter floods into the strangest shapes, erect pillars of clay and 
gravel six feet high resembling the seracs of an alpine glacier, but, 
unlike them, crowned with tufis of brushwood and rank grass. Then 
came a wide plain thickly sprinkled with dwarf-palm, bounded in 
front by a triple-peaked range of hills, and stretching away on the 
right, without the smallest bluff or hillock, to the distant horizon, 
where a few weird trees stood out against the sky-line. Strings of 
asses pass by jogging from the sea towards Tetuan, laden with fresh 
sardines and guarded by athletic Moors armed with swords and long 
Arab firelocks. In the country districts all along the track from 
Tangier to Ceuta, every second man one meets is armed either with 
sword or firelock, a custom, perhaps, quite as much a survival from 
old days of turbulence, as necessitated by the rampancy of footpads 
in the present. By ten o'clock we had reached the crest of the 
hills which shut out the" plain from the sea, and turning a bend in 
the path, the glorious purple expanse of the Mediterranean flashed on 
us all at once. There it lay twinkling in the pure September sun- 
shine, a curved line of delicate snowy foam fringing the smooth 
beach, the waters farther out melting from green through blue into 
warm purple. As we ride down the steep descent to the shore, 
threading our way through thick copse-wood, an ecstatic blackbird 
close by bursts into a fit of liquid song, a homely sound which seems 
strangely out of harmony with the soldier’s burnoused form and the 
knot of gaunt Moorish fishermen grouped round the old ruined tower 
on the beach below. 

The shore sweeps back here ina deep arc, whose farthest limb is the 
rocky promontory where a bright white patch on the grey cliffs 
marks the place of Ceuta. We do not follow the sea-beach itself, but 
turning slightly inland make our way northward over a loose sandy 
track, shut out from the sea by low dunes. About eleven o'clock we 


halt for lunch close by a circular walled well, the only fresh water 
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within some four hours’ march. It is only indifferently fresh, but 
seems to exactly suit the taste of an obese tortoise, who lazily paddles 
about in it with his head wagging to and fro above the surface, and 
his glassy eyes staring up from the gloom to the bright blue sky. A 
very small shepherd boy with close-shaven bullet head and chubby 
bronzed legs and arms draws us water with an earthen jar and a 
rope, and then stands gazing at us with a pensive air while we spread 
out the luncheon under the shade of a dwarf-oak. A leg of chicken 
and a hunk of bread sends him scampering off to his sheep, and we 
proceed to share the remainder of our lunch with an army of wasps, 
who refuse to be driven off either by tobacco-smoke or knotted hand- 
kerchiefs. Even wasps, however, are susceptible to generous treat- 
ment: not one of these betrayed the confidence reposed in him by so 
much as a single treacherous sting, but they settled down amicably on 
the chicken bones as we picked them, and ventured even to within an 
inch of our teeth with a trustfulness which was at once touching and 
uncomfortable. Atayud’s eastern reserve thaws to such a degree over 
this meal that he becomes quite affectionate towards me and expresses 
through Mahomet a yearning for some little souvenir that may make 
him think of me when I am far away in my home across the seas. 
He first suggests that my pretty Spanish cigar-case would serve the 
purpose nicely ; but on second thoughts he countermands the cigar- 
case in favour of my penknife, which is new and bright. I observe 
through Mahomet that true affection should be independent of such 
artificial aids to memory, whereupon Atayud in a lofty manner, as if 
we were trafficking on perfectly equal terms, proposes that we should 
“swop” knives. We do “swop,” and I become possessor of a rusty 
English clasp-knife which left Birmingham, probably, about the time 
of the Great Reform Bill. 

The next two hours’ march lies along the smooth sea-beach. Here 
and there we cross small inlets of the sea, where the water rises to 
our saddle-girths, and where even Mahomet, as he wades after us, is 
forced to tuck up his scanty trousers. Then we turn inland once 
more, mount the hills which here again sweep down to the shore in 
bold cliffs, and about two o’clock pass a ruined tower, where a Moorish 
preventive service man, armed with a water-jar, reclines in the sun, 
gazing seawards. Another hour of steep up-and-down-hill work, the 
track as it passes along the edge of the cliffs giving charming 
snatches of seascape, and we have crossed the Spanish lines, a row of 
granite posts stretching inland up the bed of a narrow ravine—on one 
side a palm-thatched hut sheltering a picket of Spanish infantry ; on 
the other a solid stone guard-house garrisoned by the Moors. By 
four o'clock the imposing triple line of fortification and wet sea ditches 
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surrounding Ceuta is passed, our permit is examined by the guard at 
the inner gate, who exchanges a contemptuous scowl with Atayud, 
and we are suffered to enter the town. We ride up the main street 
and alight at the Fonda Italiana, and my three days’ run in Marocco 
is an accomplished fact. 


N. Conean. 
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A Sunday at Leksand. 





Faun, the great mining centre and chief town of the district, is 
the best starting-point for an excursion into the interior of Dalarne. 
Falun may be reached from Upsala, or any of the steamers returning 
from the north will land you at Gefle, whence you can take the train 
at three o’clock in the afternoon and be deposited at Falun at seven 
in the evening. Returning from Hernésand—this latter route was 
most convenient to us—we spent the night at Falun, and by six 
o’clock the following morning were en route for Borlinge. Where- 
ever it may be, out of the beaten track of travel, one is prepared to 
put up with a certain amount of inconvenience, but in few countries 
is it so necessary to lay in such a tremendous stock of patience as 
is here required to hold out against the innumerable small difficulties 
which beset a little journey of perhaps twenty miles. Boats, trains, 
omnibuses, are most cleverly arranged so that no one shall fit in 
with the other. The-day seems spent in waiting to go on. You 
have to rise at five to reach a place by seven, from which nothing 
starts until ten, twelve, or, I have known it, three in the afternoon. 
Happy are you if you have managed to get a cup of coffee before 
leaving your hotel, for you will find nothing to eat on the road, and 
will probably feel as injured and hungry as we did when, after a 
journey made in three stages by rail, road, and river, we reached 
at one o’clock the little steamer which was to carry us on without 
more change to the end of the day’s jourr»y. “Give us something 
to eat,” was the cry as, guided by a certain savoury smell, we burst 
into the tiny dining saloon. ‘ Dinner will be ready in a quarter of 
an hour,” said the cook, hastily bidding her assistant to put out the 
Smérgasbord so that we might have something to occupy ourselves 
with during the delay, and quickening her movements as she saw 
the fierce attack we made upon the cheese, herrings, and a sort of 
egg salad with which, and a glass of raw spirit, it is the fashion 
to preface each meal. For a good half-hour, at least, silence reigned 
in that cabin, and then, finding we had come to the end of the 
menu, we assented to a proposal that we should go on deck and look 
about us. Our destination was Mora, the most distant of three large 
parishes, which surround the lake Siljan, called in the country the 
“eye of Dalarne.” ‘To reach Lake Siljan, the Innsjén Lake must 
be crossed, and it was on the Innsjén lake we were now starting. 
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All around us—and the air was so clear that you could see for many 
miles distant—the country was cultivated; small fields of grain, 
divided by rows of low trees, encircled little hamlets, and we made 
frequent stoppages to land some of our passengers, who were return- 
ing to their homes. Most of the young women about this district 
leave their native villages at certain seasons of the year, and hire 
themselves out at Stockholm, or some of the larger towns, as domestic 
servants, labourers, and gardeners. Judging from those who were 
bearing us company, they are wonderfully hardy and robust. Most 
of them had started from Falun by the train we had come by—they 
had walked where we had driven, encumbered by such embarrassing 
impedimenta as a tied-up feather-bed and a tolerably-sized kettle, 
two wooden chairs, a tub, and a bird-cage. The midday sun was 
shining brightly, the road dusty, and without shade; their refresh- 
ments—that is when they carried any, and those who did so were 
certainly the exceptions to the rule of fasting on a journey—consisted 
of sour, green apples as hard as bullets, and some pieces of fladbréd. 
But on board they chattered away like .a flock of magpies, and each 
one who left shouldered her burden and set off at as brisk a pace as 
if this was her first start. 

Up to five o’clock the day continued warm and sunny, but, shortly 
after leaving Leksand, about the centre of Lake Siljan, one of those 
sudden storms which agitate all lake districts overtook us, giving us 
a taste of the extreme danger to which, as the captain told us, the 
smaller boats are often exposed. Torrents of rain, driven against us 
by fierce gusts of wind, sent us down to find shelter in the cabin, 
from which we did not emerge until the hotel of Mora was visible 
at the end of the pier before us. There we found comforts we had 
not ventured to anticipate: clean beds, a good sitting-room, and 
excellent fare—hot meat, hot fish, and oh, rarity, fresh eggs! nothing 
very luxurious, except you have lived for a week on cold boiled 
pike or eels, dried reindeer, and eggs with a flavour. We had 
followed the advice to take tinned meats with us, but, unluckily, had 
left these purchases to be made in Stockholm ; and, strangely enough, 
nothing was to be got there but Australian beef, lobster, and salmon. 
Of the latter we concluded we should get plenty fresh; of the former, 
after one trial, we were self-sacrificing enough to give the remainder 
away. 

So notwithstanding that the rain continued falling in a steady 
downpour, and everybody about tried, by way of making us cheerful, 
to assure us that the weather had at last broken up, and we should 
have no more summer, the happy state of mind produced by that 
plentifully-spread board never deserted us. One after the other we 
peeped out of the window, each to discover his or her particular 
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reason for feeling secure that the rain would not last—the morrow 
would prove fine—and hurrah! next morning it was the sun that 
awakened us, and didn’t we say so all along, and hadn’t every one 
of us known it from the first? It was hard, indeed, if we couldn’t 
tell all about what rain meant to do: being English we really might 
get credit for that much at least. 

So after breakfast off we went to enjoy a pleasant day in rambling 
over the ground, hallowed to the Swedes by its associations with 
their famous hero, Gustavus Vasa, and very creditable to each of 
us was the amount of historic enthusiasm we tried to get up, making 
believe that we were not greatly disappointed that the costume we 
had come all this way to see was nowhere to be seen, and affecting 
to still put faith in the assurance, repeated by every Swede we spoke 
to, that after a Sunday at Leksand we should allow we were repaid 
for taking the journey. This was Friday; at six o’clock the follow- 
ing morning the little steamer was to convey us back to the south- 
east point of the Siljan Lake, on which stands Leksand, and at 
the appointed time we bade farewell to Mora, and at twelve o’clock 
we and our possessions were deposited in the porch of the inn 
of Leksand, while the boy, who had conducted us there from the 
steamer, went in search of the landlady. 

Good motherly soul! As she hurried smilingly towards us, little 
did she guess what a blow was dealt us by her respectable alpaca 
gown, and her cap, be-bowed with pink ribbons; and oh, ye pictur- 
esque powers! here come her daughters behind her, one in a 
polonaise, and the other with a Gainsborough fringe and a pigtail. 
“ Has the steamer gone?” Yes. Through the trees—great moun- 
tain ashes, one blaze of crimson berries—we catch sight of the curled 
smoke of the departing vessel. We must, therefore, remain. Well, 
let us make the best of it. Follow the landlady and look at the 
rooms she has to give us. The accommodation is good enough ; 
she promises to give us dinner, and away we go to make a survey 
of the place, our fainting spirits drooping lower yet as one woman 
after another passed by, each dressed in the stuff petticoat and loose 
jacket with which all over the continent one is familiar. 

Having exhausted our history at Mora, we had here to fall back 
at Leksand on the domestic manufactures of the country: linen, 
striped cloth, and woollen homespun. Well, couldn’t we get some 
hand-woven linen? or one of the aprons we had been told of? 
Suppose we made some inquiries at the telegraph-office, in front of 
which our good genius had arranged we should stand hesitating. 

The question we asked—put in very shaky ‘ Swedish—was 
answered by one of those kindly-looking women, whose faces beam 
with good nature. Seeing us a little puzzled by her reply—for 
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Swedish is easier to speak than to understand—she repeated the 
words in German and then in English. Here was a relief, some one 
found to whom we could confide our dashed hopes and fears, and 
who in less time than I take to write it had placed herself entirely 
at our service. 

Under her guidance we made a round of the cottages in which 
the best work was produced, and had opportunities of seeing the 
every-day life of the people who live in them. A word to be left 
with the baker showed us the women, in a room little better than 
a barn, rolling out sheets of rye dough which they would turn into 
those palette-shaped biscuits, with a hole at the end for the stick 
to go through, on which they are thickly strung and hung in rows 
across the ceilings. Another stoppage ended in the purchase of 
some linen, and farther on we succeeded in persuading a woman 
to part with a newly-finished apron-piece. Even with our kind 
guide’s introduction it was a difficult matter to induce these people 
to sell their handiwork. Little money passes between them, but 
a system of exchange is maintained which made it appear doubtful 
whether if the spinner yielded to us the apron its expectant owner 
might not withhold the supply of bread, milk, or whatever was to be 
given in its stead. But finally the sight of the silver, with an extra 
piece dropped in, carried the day—and no wonder, seeing how many 
necessities they stood actually in need of. Scantily clothed, nothing 
but the unboarded ground to put their naked feet upon, with a 
pinched look which tells of hard fare and constant labour, these 
women seem withered in the prime of life, and old in face while 
still young in years. Happily there are many exceptions in peasants 
who possess enough to make us hold them as small farmers, who 
can afford to live plentifully, spare their women from toil, and permit 
themselves merry-making when they have a mind for it. 

Cheered by the assurance that on the morrow we should not be 
disappointed in seeing the costume which, though laid aside during 
the week for the greater ease in work, is still strictly held to on 
Sundays and holidays by the Leksanders, Rattvikers, and all the 
people of the hamlets round, we went off to bed early, so that we 
might be up betimes, ready to see the boats land, and the congregation 
assemble. Although the service did not commence until ten, they 
began by nine o'clock to take possession of the wooden benches which 
are placed at easy distances on each side of the long avenue of 
splendid limes which leads to the graveyard, in the centre of which 
stands the church, capable of holding over 1500 people, and at no 
very distant time the only church provided for the inhabitants of the 
numerous hamlets which surround the large parish of Leksand. 
At present, there is sufficient accommodation for it not to be absolutely 
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necessary, unless in cases of baptisms, marriages, and funerals, to 
come so far, a circumstance which has in a certain measure affected 
the former show of boats. On the Sunday morning we were there, 
in addition to several small boats, there were only two of the impor- 
tant flat-bottom ones, capable of seating sixteen or eighteen rowers— 
always a mixed crew of men and women—and carrying an innumer- 
able number of passengers. Not waiting to see all these people land, 
we hurried back towards the church, the avenue to which now literally 
swarmed with men, women, and children, producing an effect 
which it had never been our chance before to witness. Every person 
among them wore the national costume, which, with some variation of 
cap among the women, is in this district almost identical. Singly, or 
in twos and threes, the dress does not strike one as very remarkable, 
but massed together they looked like an assemblage of gay-plumaged 
birds, the children, passing for canaries, altogether in yellow, a colour 
which up to the age of ten custom obliges them to wear ; the women, 
with stuff petticoats, bright-coloured aprons, gaily-flowered bodices, 
and, in the case of the single ones, caps to match. When they marry 
these are changed for white caps, but the shape is the same, fitting 
close round the face and hiding the hair. The men, asarule tall and 
slim, wear their fair straight hair long, falling round the high, 
clerically-cut collar of a black coat which reaches to the heels, and 
almost hides the leather knee-breeches and thick, white, woollen stock- 
ings. In some cases a twist of the body revealed a gaudy waistcoat, 
or neckerchief, but the greater number seemed to favour a more 
sombre taste, which, as a gradual division of the sexes began to take 
place, struck us as very apparent. The cause of this movement was 
the approaching train of funerals; four coffins came in sight, each one 
in turn producing its separate thrill of sorrow and surprise. Inti- 
mately related and connected—for a marriage, except between those of 
the same parish is not favourably viewed—intercourse is so difficult to 
maintain, that until the mourners are seen the death of perhaps some 


dear friend or relative has not been heard of. All the way along 


sentences were exchanged, hands clasped, tears dashed away from eyes 
that for an instant brimmed over, to return the next to the stolid 
expression which the solemnity of the occasion seemed to demand. 
We only waited for the last group, a man with a tiny black box under 
his arm followed by a woman and a child, to arrive, then the several 
processions headed by the pastor formed themselves into order and 
proceeded to a distant part of the churchyard, where an immense pit 
had been dug into which we heard with a shiver all the coffins were to be 
placed. The sexton told us it was the custom here, and from the few 
graves we saw I suppose in other parts as well, to dig a deep broad 
opening into which all to be buried are placed ; when it is full, sods 
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are planted, and the spot remains unmolested until by lapse of time 
its shelter is again needed. 

The whole of the crowd had swarmed after the funeral train and 
were now collected round and about the yawning gulf below. There 
was a minute’s pause for silence to fall, and then a hymn was com- 
menced, during the singing of which the sexton brought forward a 
square bucket full of earth, a shovelful of which the pastor placed 
on each coffin, repeating as he did so a short prayer. The coffins 
were then lowered, three being laid side by side. As one by one they 
were dropped into their place, a movement of the crowd would let a 
few sorrowful women come forward, stand for a moment gazing 
down and then withdraw to give the next their place. All bemg 
completed, the pastor repeated another prayer, stood for a few 
moments in silent meditation, and then turned away followed by the 
congregation, who began at once taking their seats in the church, an 
enormous edifice, barren of decoration, filled with long wooden pews, 
every seat in them occupied—the galleries crowded, the aisles blocked. 
The churchyard seemed for the time to be given over to the children, 
and the queer little yellow folk ran about watched over by a few aged 
crones, who, with a colony of babies, basked in the very eye of the 
sun. For a time we bore them company, and then, attracted by 
noting that an increasing number of persons were sneaking past the 
church, and then hurrying at top speed along a path which led down 
to the river, we decided upon following their footsteps, and by so 
doing were brought into the midst of a scene the cause of which at 
first gave us great perplexity. A number of boats of different sizes 
were moored as near as they could be got to a pinnacled rock, from 
which, to a very noisy mannered audience, a middle-aged peasant was 
delivering a much emphasised address in which, the names America 
and England were for us conspicuous. Very scanty attention was 
being paid to his eloquence, the great desire being to obtain a good 
view of some sight which was expected to take place, and which 
proved to be some adult baptisms, the curiosity to witness which 
had drawn together some four or five hundred people, who climbed 
into trees, hung to branches, mounted on each other’s shoulders, 
pushed and struggled with the double purpose of getting a good view 
of the dipping, and being in a favourable position to cut off the too 
hasty retreat it was foreseen the neophytes might make towards the 
bushes where their dressing took place. 

We waited to see the foremost of the small band plunged backward 
into the water and then, with the tremendous shouts which greeted 
his dripping reappearance ringing in our ears, made our way back to 
the church. By this time the congregation had been dismissed and 
the village was astir with the bustle of departure. Horses were 
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being got ready, gigs—mere sledges upon wheels—packed with the 
wealthier portion of those who had come from a distance. Parties 
were pairing off to walk in company to that far-away home which 
many had left as early as four o’clock that morning. An hour henee, 
and save that the few inhabitants wore their holiday dress, the every- 
day stagnation of Leksand had again settled down “upon it. Yet, 
short as our opportunity hadsbeen, we were full of congratulations 
that it had been afforded us, and unanimously gave a vote of thanks to 
the master-spirit who had guided us here. 

From those we got into conversation with, we learned that the right 
time for a visit here is from Midsummer Day until after the Sunday 
following it. At this season the weddings take place, twenty to thirty 
couples often being married at the same time. On Midsummer Day the 
maypole is raised, decked with garlands, and streamers, whose faded 
remnants still fluttered on its tall top; dancing games, wrestling, feats 
of strength, make up the day’s amusement; everybody is dressed in 
his best, and the inhabitants round and about the whole lake unite 
in making a common festival. ‘Those who wish to make pictures 
should come here then,” said our informant, and, judging from what 
we had seen, to artists in search of fresh material, no better advice 
could be given. During that short morning, regret that neither one 
of us could handle brush or pencil had called forth sighs enough to 
turn a windmill, for no matter in which direction our eyes turned 
there the subject for a picture seemed to present itself The funeral 
processions, arranging the sprigs of box over the coffins—that last 
look §which, in full gaze of the crowd, the one privileged mourner is 
permitted to fling into the grave, each was a study; in contrast to 
which came smiling old age, happy fathers and mothers, surrounded 
by their quaint yellow-dressed children, youths and maidens stopping 
to hear and to tell the old, old story. 

“ We would not have missed it for anything,” we said as we went 
jolting out of Leksand in the most extraordinary conveyance fate 
ever permitted should be called a carriage; and that, after driving in 
that shandrydan for thirty miles, at eleven o’clock at night, when 
with not a sound bone in our bodies, we reached Falun, we were able 
to gasp out an echo of the same sentiment, must be accepted as a test 
that we at least had enjoyed our Sunday at Leksand. 
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Che Sreves. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne 0O’t’ 


Cuaprer X. 


“Tr you will stand on a footstool, Mab, you might hold it up at that 
side, until I fasten it here,” said Grace to her little sister. 

They were busily engaged decorating the fireplace in the “ drawing- 
room,” as Miss Timbs proudly designated the larger of the first-floor 
apartments. It was no doubt a great improvement on the stuffy 
parlour beneath, and Grace had done her best to give it something 
of a home-like aspect. She had unpacked her books and little 
treasures, expended a few pence on some pots of mignonnette, and was 
now putting the finishing stroke to an attempt to drape the empty 
grate with white muslin curtains, in humble imitation of Lady Elton’s 
fireplace. 

Poor Grace was terribly awkward about needlework when she 
began to exercise that womanly craft. No one, except nurse, ever 
troubled about mending or making at Dungar; but a feeling of 
strong necessity, and natural aptitude, enabled Grace to make rapid 
progress. Moreover, Mrs. Frere, though very slow, was an ac- 
complished needlewoman, of a refined order. ‘To sit and sew delicate 
plain work, with the perfection of neatness, was to her a tranquillising 
occupation, so her instruction was of great assistance to her daughter. 

It was more than a fortnight since Lady Elton’s “ Saturday,” and 
Grace had been frequently her companion in the interim,—to a dinner 
at Greenwich, a garden-party at Fulham, and to a concert, besides 
sundry mornings’ shopping; for Lady Elton—who, in spite of her 
reputation for a whimsical degree of stinginess, could be lavishly 
generous—had insisted, in a tone that Grace could nof resist, in 
conferring sundry additions to her toilette, which were, indeed, 
indispensable, if she were to be the donor’s companion. 

Grace had enjoyed all mightily ; the change and variety had done 
her a world of good, while her cure was further assisted by the 
evident determination of Max to renounce her. 

At the present moment her whole heart was occupied in the effort 
to fasten the lace-edged muslin drapery, which she had made up for 
a few shillings, to the green cloth-covered board, which ornamented 
while it increased the width of the mantelshelf. 
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“There, Mab! I think that looks very nice, with the {white 
shavings and fern leaves behind, and this azalea between the festoons 
of the curtains! 

“Tt is quite lovely, Grace !—quite as pretty as the grate in Lady 
Elton’s own sitting-room. How pleased mamma will be when’ she 
comes back! ” 

Mrs. Frere had gone with Randal to the City with a bank bill, 
received that morning from Ireland, respecting the endorsement of 
which they were all uncertain, so it was thought she had better? go 
with it herself. 

“Poor dear mother! how tired she will be, and dazed with heat 
and noise!” exclaimed Grace, gathering up needles, thimble, thread 
and various snippets of muslin and cotton fringe. ‘ Why, Mab, it is 
past five o’clock !” 

“Here they are!” cried Mab, going to the window. “And in a 
hansom, too, after all you have said to Randal!” 

“Oh, with the mother it is a different thing; but I did not think 
she would go into a hansom.” 

“ But, Grace, it is a strange gentleman. He is paying the driver 
—he is coming in!” 

“Tt cannot be any one for us,” said Grace calmly, as she stood by 
the table, regulating the miscellaneous contents of her aati little 
work-basket. 

She had hardly uttered the words, when the “ slavey,” Sean, came 
in with a card. 

“ A gentleman for you, miss.” 

“Mr. Darnell!” exclaimed Grace, in much surprise, and with 
small pleasure, as she glanced at Mab’s rough head and the 
untidy table. 

The next moment Darnell, beaming, red, irresolute, and not know- 
ing how to excuse his appearance, still further confused by the 
unexpectedly humble, not to say mean, shrine which sheltered his 
divinity, stood bowing before her. 

“Oh, Mr. Darnell! I am quite surprised to see you.” 

“ Hope you will excuse my calling; you said I might come after a 
while, and—and—I hope—that is, I wished to know how you are 
after that garden party. Caught no cold, or anything?” he con- 
cluded indefinitely. 

“No, thank you. Will you not sit down? My mother is not at 
home.” 


“Thanks,” returned Darnell, taking a chair, and growing a little 
more comfortable. 

Mab stood leaning on the table, and gazing at the visitor with 
intense delighted curiosity ; and Grace took Mrs. Frere’s easy-chair, 
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leaning her elbow on the arm, and resting her head on her hand with 
careless, graceful ease. 

“There was rather a heavy shower, you know,” resumed Darnell, 
reverting to the saving clause of a possible cold. 

“T was in the conservatory then.” 

“This is your sister?” asked Darnell, bent on amiability, and 
turning to Mab. 

“Yes, my only sister. Mab, shake hands with Mr. Darnell.” 

Mab sidled up with evident reluctance, and placed a dingy little 
paw in Darnell’s ringed fingers. 

“How do you do? and how do you like London?” 

Mab hung her head, overcome by one of her very intermittent shy 
fits. 

“Can’t you speak, Mab?” cried Grace. She had a dim feeling 
that Mr. Darnell, with all his good-nature and fine surroundings, was 
not a gentleman, and she felt especially anxious that Mab should 
show her good-breeding. 

“No, I can’t!” said Mab sharply, roused to instant resistance by 
the slight tone of rebuke. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Why, you are a regular little Paddy,” exclaimed 
Darnell facetiously, growing more at ease as he noted the com- 
parative poverty of the room and its belongings. “You speak to tell 
us you cannot.” 

“Who are you?” asked Mab, restored by this small amount of 
friction to her natural assurance, though her tone was by no means 
pert. It was one of calm, logical inquiry. 

Simple as the query was, it almost annihilated Darnell. He could 
not go into an elaborate account of himself, neither could he summa- 
rise himself. It was then an infinite relief when Grace forestalled 
his reply in a rather indignant tone : 

“Mr. Darnell is a friend of Lady Elton’s, Mab. You must not 
ask rude questions.” 

“Oh,” said Mab, her scrutinising gaze still bent unflinchingly on 
their visitor. ‘Do you go to luncheon with her, and does she give 
you mutton-chops ? ” 

“No, Inever had the honour of having luncheon with Lady Elton.” 

“Mab,” began Grace, in a tone of remonstrance. 

“Now, Miss Frere, now do let her have her own way!” urged 
Mr. Darnell. “She is such a jolly little girl! I have some nieces 
about her age, but the poor little beggars haven’t a bit of nature left 
in them; they are so trained and tortured.” 

“Tortured,” repeated Mab, deeply interested ; “racks or thumb- 
screws ?” 


“By Jove!” cried Mr. Darnell, in deep surprise, “she knows a lot. 
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I suppose, Miss Mab, you are up in history, and geography, and all 
that ?” 

Mab shook her head, and Grace laughed. 

“T do not think Mab would ever open a book of her own accord, 
but she likes hearing stories.” 

By this time the keen edge of Mab’s curiosity was blunted, and 
she withdrew to the window, which opened on a balcony, and busied 
herself rooting up the mould in some flower-pots with a stick. An 
awkward pause ensued. 

“Have you seen Frere lately ?” asked Mr. Darnell. 

“Who? Max? No, not since I saw him at Lady Elton’s.” 

“T fancy he is very steady in the City, though he is such a swell. 
Shrewd fellow! Don’t you think so, Miss Frere?” 

“ Yes, he is clever.” 

“They say young Lord Rushborough is very much struck with 
Lady Mary Langford. That will be a spoke in Frere’s wheel, for he 
has wealth as well as rank.” 

“ And is he nice?” asked Grace, with interest. 

“Yes, a very nice fellow, I am told.” 

“ Poor Max!” exclaimed Grace, with a smile. 

“Oh, he will be all right!” cried Darnell, with a knowing nod. 
“Tt is not easy to turn his flank! But, Miss Frere, I am going to 
give a little dinner at Richmond one of these fine evenings ; perhaps 
Mrs. Frere, and your brother, and yourself would do me the honour 
to be of the party.” 

“ At Richmond!” cried Grace, sitting straight up. “Oh, I wish 
my mother would go. It is very kind of you, Mr. Darnell, to think 
of us,” she added earnestly. “But I am afraid, if it is a party, my 
mother would not go; she has never recovered grandpapa’s death. 
She is so depressed, and 5s 

“Well,” interrupted Darnell eagerly, and changing his seat to 
one nearer to her, “don’t let us have a party—just yourselves, and 
Lady Elton and your cousin, Max Frere. We can stroll in the 
Park, and drive home by moonlight. It will be awfully jolly!” 

“And I may go too?” asked Mab, leaving her flower-pots to 
listen. “May 1?” 

“To be sure you shall. You ask your sister to bring you.” 

“Oh, Grace always takes me when she can; though she is cross 
enough often.” 

“You are an ill-natured little puss,” said Grace, laughing. 

“Come, Miss Mab, I am certain your sister is no end of an angel 
to you; at any rate she looks like one,” exclaimed Darnell. 

This speech cost him a desperate effort ; he reddened so violently 
that Mab wondered the handkerchief with which he wiped his brow, 
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did not take fire; and his reward, poor fellow! was a steady surprised 
look out of Grace’s great eyes, which changed into an expression of 
amusement not untinged with scorn. However, she only smiled 
good-humouredly, and said: 

“T will ask my mother, and try to persuade her. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Darnell; the dear mother has but a dull life here.” 

“Yes, it is an awfully out-of-the-way place,” he returned with 
sincere sympathy, and then doubted whether it was quite the right 
thing to say. “You ought to come nearer town. I am sure Lady 
Elton never planted you here.” . 

“No, indeed. We did not know Lady Elton till we had been a 
short time in London.” 

“ Are you going to make any stay?” 

“Yes, some months, certainly. Oh, Mr. Darnell! here are my 
mother and Randal.” 

“Very glad! I shall ask her myself now.” 

Mrs. Frere was tired, but evidently in tolerable spirits. She 
looked with great surprise at the strange visitor, but received him 
graciously. 

“T fancied it must be Max when I saw a gentleman in the room,” 
she said, with her soft, sweet smile. ‘‘ He is almost our only visitor.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Darnell, with an uneasy, though unconscious 
glance at Grace. 

“A very rare one,” remarked Randal, who could not let the name 
of Max pass without a sneer. “ Max was a favoured, guest of ours 
in Ireland, but he can only manage to call once in six weeks here.” 

“Nonsense, Randal! Max is not an idle man. Remember how 
much he has to do, and how far off we are,” said Grace, much 
annoyed. 

“Yes, Max Frere is a very good fellow,” observed Darnell, with 
an air of wisdom, “but he will never put himself out of the way for 
any one;” and he made a mental note, “ Wants to cut ’em—deuced 
shabby ! ” 

“T don’t call that good-fellowship,” cried Randal contemptuously. 

“Perhaps, Miss Frere, you would be so good as to mention : 
suggested Darnell, after a little further talk. 

“Qh yes,” said Grace, with a friendly nod and kindly glance that 
delighted Darnell. ‘Mother, Mr. Darnell wishes us all to dine with 
him at Richmond some day soon. Will you, mother dear? I wish 
you would.” 

“My love, I do not think I could possibly dine away from home, 
if home I can call it ”"—with a disparaging glance at her entourage. 
“But I am very much obliged to you for taking the trouble to come 
here and ask us. Randal and Grace will probably be pleased to 
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accompany Lady Elton (I suppose Lady Elton will be of the 
party ?); but I e 

“Now, don’t say no, Mrs. Frere. You really must come, just this 
once.” 

“Yes, mother dear, to please me. I shall enjoy myself ever so 
much more if you will come.” 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Frere, you can’t possibly refuse such an appeal. 
I don’t know who could, when Miss Frere asks.” 

“Well, if you really care for an old woman’s company,” said 
mamma, with a well-pleased smile, while her whole countenance 
brightened as it had not done for a long time. 

“ That’s right!” from Randal. 

“You are a dear good mummy,” from Mabel. 

“You know I care,” softly, with a gentle squeeze of the hand, 
from Grace. 

“T am greatly flattered that you make an exception in my favour,” 
said Darnell gallantly, though feeling it was quite his due, and 
hugging himself in the notion that, at any rate, the “adored one’s” 
people recognised his value. “I shall see Lady Elton this evening 
—there is a big dinner at the Freres—and I shall settle all about 
it with her.” 

Then the conversation turned on the theatres and amusements of 
London, in which Randal did most of the talking, and displayed a 
large amount of ignorance to the knowing eye of their visitor: for 
Darnell’s simplicity was but an outer shell—his experience of London 
life was large, if not deep. 

Grace took little part in the talk, save when appealed to by 
Darnell, which was tolerably often; but Mrs. Frere displayed 
unusual animation, and bestowed an amount of interested attention 
on their visitor which surprised her daughter. At last Darnell 
rose to take leave, with a confused apology for having stayed so long. 

“Tf you allow me, I will come over to-morrow and let you know 
what arrangements I have made with Lady Elton and Max Frere,” 
he concluded. 

“ Very well,” said Grace, seeing nothing to remark in what seemed 
a perfectly natural piece of courtesy. 

“Tf you will be so good,” replied Mrs. Frere. 

Radiant with his success, Mr. Darnell turned to depart, and as he 
placed his hand on the door-handle it was suddenly pushed open, 
and Jimmy Byrne walked nearly into his arms: Jimmy himself very 
hot and dusty, and holding with some difficulty a huge round basket, 
covered with blue paper, evidently fresh from Covent Garden. 

Both started back, both apologised profusely. But, of the two, 
little Jimmy Byrne was the least confused. 
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“T’m sure, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I had no notion there was company 
in the drawing-room, or I would not have come up. The girl never 
let on a word to me. I am ashamed entirely, sir, to have trod on 
your toes like that.” 

“Oh, never mind; I am sure Mr. Darnell does not. Pray come 
in, Mr. Byrne,” exclaimed Grace, starting forward with outstretched 
hand, and such a look of warm welcome in her eyes and on her 
smiling lips that Darnell felt a sudden jealous pang, a sullen envy 
of the shabby little beggar who was, perhaps, to bask in such sun- 
shine all the evening, while he (Darnell) was obliged to sit out a 
dinner of three hours with, probably, a solemn dowager on one side 
and a simpering, highly-trained, and rigidly-moulded demoiselle on 
the other. 

But there was no attempt at an introduction, and Mr. Darnell, 
after reiterated adieux, took his departure. 

Byrne looked after him with a wistfully curious expression on his 
short honest face, but was far too innately well-bred to ask any 
questions. 

“Oh, I am so glad you are come!” cried Mab, clasping his hand 
in both hers; “it is so long since you were here.” 

“Tndeed, I have thought it long myself, Miss Mabel; but we 
have been that busy the last fortnight, I have been a’most afraid to 
go to bed. And I hope I see you well, Mrs. Frere? you'll excuse 
my remarking it, which I do with the greatest of pleasure—you're 
looking pounds better—pounds, ma’am, upon my word! Isn’t your 
mamma looking well now, Miss Grace?” 

There was the heartiest earnestness in his tone; and smiling 
gratefully on him, Grace replied : 

“Yes, indeed! and I am so glad you, too, see the improvement!” ., 
“The mother is looking quite young and charming,” said Randal, 
who was in a good humour; and Mrs. Frere, who dearly loved her 
children’s tender flattery, coloured with pleasure, and really looked 

pretty enough to justify it. 

“Do you know, Mr.’ Byrne, I have been in the City to-day— 
quite an expedition for me; but it was necessary to get the money 
for a bank bill. I must say the new agent of the estates is very 
obliging; I was compelled to ask him to advance the quarter's 
interest which will be due in June, for we really had no money, and 
he did so at once. Now we shall get on quite comfortably ; it is 
wonderfully cheering to have money in one’s purse.” 

“Tt is so, ma’am,” returned Jimmy, with his usual ready acquies- 
cence ; but Grace noticed that his countenance fell, and that he grew 
very grave. 


“Then,” resumed Mrs. Frere complacently, “we took the oppor- 
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tunity to order a dress suit for Randal. He is unable to go to Lady 
Elton’s receptions for want of a proper toilet, so we went to his poor 
dead father’s tailor, Macleland, in St. James’s Street.” 

“Who did you say, ma’am?” asked Jimmy, in a startled tone. 

“‘Macleland,” repeated Mrs. Frere, and continued, without heeding 
a half-stifled exclamation of “Oh Lord!” from Byrne, “Do you 
know, they quite remember Colonel Frere, and ”—pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes—‘ they keep his measure still; so the man who 
took Randal’s ——” 

“ Really quite a gentlemanlike fellow!” interrupted Randal. 

“___said he should have a suit of the best quality on the most 
moderate terms,” Mrs. Frere went on. 

“Might I ask, ma’am, if he named a price ?” said Jimmy Byrne 
insinuatingly. 

“No, of course not,” replied Randal loftily ; “one cannot bargain 
with people of that sort; better to leave it to themselves.” 

“Ahem!” gaid Byrne, and a portentous silence fell upon 
them. 

Randal felt indignant that Jimmy presumed to be silent; Grace, 
that some serious imprudence had been committed; while Mrs. 
Frere dimly wished she had never mentioned the dress suit. Dis- 
approbation from any one, peasant or prince, infant or sage, anni- 
hilated her ; she was utterly without a moral backbone, and could not 
stand without support. 

“Let us have tea,” cried Randal, impatient of the pause. 

“Yes, Grace; get tea ready while I go and take off my bonnet. 
“Here, Mabel, here is a sketch-book and pencils I bought for you, 
darling.” 

“Ah, what a dear good mummey you are! Now Grace shall draw 
me some pretty flowers, won’t you, Grace?” 

“Yes, dear; but you had better draw for yourself.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Byrne, Grace draws beautiful houses and 
trees—and flowers best of all? ” 

“Faith, Pll go bail she can do most things,” said Byrne, with a 
look of utter blindest faith towards “the darlin’ young lady,” as he 
always called her in his heart. 

“T wish I could!” returned Grace, with a deep, genuine sigh. “I 
‘wish I could explain to you the oppression it is to me to know I can 
do nothing thoroughly.” 


“Tt is a shame that you should ever have to do anything, Miss 
Grace, dear!” 

“ But sit on a cushion and sew up a seam, and eat ripe strawberries, 
sugar, and cream,” returned Grace, laughing. “That is not my 
notion of happiness or distinction.” 
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“ Bedad!” cried Jimmy, rousing himself, “we'll have the straw- 
berries, anyhow.” 

He jumped up, and went to the little sideboard, or “ whatnot,” at 
the end of the room, and began to remove the blue paper from a 
large basket of strawberries. 

“ By the dint of good luck,” he went on, “I got out of the office 
an hour earlier ; and as I come through Covent Garden I saw these 
strawberries ; so I thought they’d just do for your dear mamma and 
Miss Mabel.” 

“ And not for me? that is too bad of you, Mr. Byrne.” 

“ Ah, then, Miss Grace, Ido not think of you along with them 
kind of things,” said Jimmy, with much earnestness. “Sure, you 
are the man o’ business of them all! and I am always wanting to 
trouble you about what may be too much for a young creature like 
you.” 

“ Ah!” said Grace, with a somewhat sad smile, “I can bear a good 
deal.” 

And a pause ensued while the servant was laying the table, Jimmy 
Byrne standing meantime with his hands in his pockets, and an un- 
mistakable look of trouble on his brow. 

“That will do, Sarah,” said Grace, as Randal left the room, and 
Mabel ran upstairs after her mother. She proceeded to set forth the 

tea-things with quick deft fingers. 

* “Tam afraid you think my mother rather imprudent to-day,” she 
continued, anxious to utilise the few moments’ téte-d-téte. 

“Tmprudent!” repeated Jimmy in a low tone, but with strong 
emphasis. “It’s downright madness, divil a less, asking pardon. 
Look here now, Miss Grace; you see if the coat isn’t five pound, 
or five-pun-ten ; and the trousers—God forgive me for naming them 
—two, or two-fifteen; and the waistcoat may be another twenty 
shillings. If Mr. Randal must have a suit” (he said “shute”), “my 
tailor would have given him one in the height of the fashion for 
five, the whole lot, or five-ten, and ten per cent. discount for ready 
cash. See now, if you wouldn’t mind looking, sure my coat don’t fit 
so bad!” 

And in the heat of argument, Jimmy turned a narrow back and 
sloping shoulders for Grace’s inspection, drawing in his waist that 
she might observe the artistic cut of his scarcely fashionable garments. 

“ Very nice indeed!” said Grace with deep gravity. The subject 
was too serious to permit of her attending to (she always perceived) 
the comic side of Jimmy’s argument. 

“Yet I do think Randal ought to have had the clothes. Why 
should I go to Lady Elton’s, and he be left at home? But I wish 
they had waited and consulted you.” 
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“Ah, it’s other things besides balls and parties he should be 
thinking of. Miss Grace, dear, I can speak truth to you. He is 
wasting his time cruel. Sure he ought to be turnin’ in a guinea a 
week, anyhow. I’m going to speak to him this night, and you back 
me up like a jewel, as ye are. Faith, I wish you were the boy—ah! 
it’s easy to see you were reared on a boy’s milk. Wasn't it a foster- 
brother you had?” 

“Yes. But, Jimmy, do speak to Randal; I will help you all I 
can.” 

“ An’ it’s not that only. But Mrs. Frere, poor dear lady, she is as 
innocent as an infant. She is highly pleased because she’s got the 
quarter’s interest six weeks or two months before it’s due. Where 
will she be when quarter-day comes round, and nothing to look to? 
for not a penny of this haul will be left, I'll be bound.” 

“Tam sureI don’t know; but yet we cannot go on without 
money,” ejaculated Grace. 

“And then,” proceeded Jimmy, “after agreeing to pay quarterly 
—but whisht!” interrupting himself, “here comes the mistress ; 
we'll have it out after tea.” 

Thereupon enter Mrs. Frere, looking serene, smiling, and so un- 
usually bright, that poor Grace’s heart sank at the idea of curtailing 
the short gleam of light, the little “ breathing-space,” amid the long 
enduring spell of trouble and mortification beneath which she had 
cowered. 

“T shall quite enjoy a cup of tea,” she said cheerfully, seating 
herself at the table ; “and what beautiful strawberries! That is a 
piece of extravagance for which I must really scold you, Mr. Byrne. 
You arg too kind and thoughtful ! ” 

“Faith! not at all, Mrs. Frere, ma’am. It is just a pleasure to 
me to find a tasty trifle for you, now and again.” 

Then Randal and Mab came in, and tea was discussed with much 
cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

Randal was in high spirits, which made it all the more difficult for 
Jimmy Byrne to approach his subject, though he was more resolute 
with the son than with the mother. 

Tea over, Grace waited with some trepidation for the beginning of 
the passage-of-arms. She saw that Jimmy was nerving himself for 
the fray, by the little tugs he gave to the breast of his coat, tlie 
clearing of his throat, and swallowing of imaginary lumps therein. 

At last, with a sudden clearing of his countenance, as if a happy 
thought had struck him, he exclaimed : 

“Would you mind coming out for a stroll, Mr. Randal, down by 
Holland Park? It is three weeks and more since I saw a tree or & 
blade of grass.” 
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“By all means. Iam your man. Will you come, Grace?” 

“No, thank you,” she replied discreetly. 

“ And I am going to draw in my new book,” said Mab. 

When the gentlemen had departed, Grace gently opened to her 
mother the probable object of Jitamy’s desire for a stroll, and begged 
her not to be influenced by Randal’s dreams of literary fame. Of 
course, while she spoke, Mrs. Frere thought Grace’s reasoning 
unanswerable, and quite agreed with her; but a quarter of an hour 
after, she would speak out of her thoughts, and revert to the pain of 
knowing that dear Randal, with his high aspirations and exceptional 
abilities, should be chained to a desk—all the necessity of the case 
forgotten, and only the unconquerable disgust remembered. 

The walk and talk must have been long, for Randal and his com- 
panion did not return till the shades of evening were closing in, and 
both looked as if the exercise had not been cheering. 

“Tt is awfully hot and choky. Mother, I should like a glass of 
beer, if it is not too extravagant—eh, Jimmy?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Randal, it’s not a glass of beer that does the mischief— 


no, nor two.” 


Having quaffed the desired beverage, Randal, addressing Grace, 
exclaimed : 

“ Here’s Jimmy Byrne been bullying me to no end about laziness, 
and attempting impossibilities, and heaven knows what! Perhaps I 
ought to tackle to and earn some filthy lucre, but it is deuced hard 
not to be able to get any work in one’s own line. However, you 
shall not say I am obstinate—I’ll take anything you can get for me, 
except a clerkship in the Frere firm. I will not sit with a pen 
behind my ear in a place where Max is master.” 

“Then you see, Mr. Randal, there’s the fifty -——” 

“Now you may just save your breath, J immy. It is the one thing 
I cannot do—not for—even for my mother.” 

“Heaven forbid I should demand such a sacrifice!” exclaimed 
Mrs, Frere rather hysterically. ‘Indeed, when you are ready to 
renounce your own wishes so nobly, it would be base to expect 
more.” 

“Very true, faith! very true!” ejaculated Byrne; “but, ahem! 
you see the question is, where will we find such another offer? Mr. 
Randal’s writing is not exactly a business hand, and, don’t ye know, 
it's not every one can read it. Suppose now, while we are trying to 
find something that will please you, you practise a clerk’s hand. 

“Please me! do you think anything of the kind you mean would 
please me ?” 

“But do, dear Randal, take Mr. Byrne’s advice; try and prepare 
yourself for anything that may offer—you have so much time! ” 
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“ Oh! you are always ready to preach, Miss Grace; how would 
you like to be obliged to sit at a desk yourself all day long?” 

“T wish to heaven I could! or anything else, rather than sit here 
consuming our small income, and helpless to add anything to it. 
I wish I were in your place, Randal!” cried Grace earnestly, and 
clasping her hands. 

“That is all very fine,” began Randal sullenly, when his sister 
interrupted him. 

“T will tell you what I can do, mother dear. That Mr. Darnell 
has something to do with some office in the City, and he seems very 
frank and good-natured ; I will ask him to help us, for I too would 
rather Randal was not under Uncle Frere.” 

“ Darnell!” repeated Jimmy Byrne ; “is he anything to Sir Henry 
Darnell, the great shipowner ? ” 

“ His nephew—his favourite nephew, Lady Elton says.” 

“Whew !” whistled Jimmy in delighted astonishment, and then 
asked pardon; “why he is the man that can do it. They have more 
than twenty or thirty clerks in their office, and this is the heir !—old 
Sir Henry never married. I thought he was a bit of a swell when 
I come in this evening, but I didn’t think it was young Mr. Darnell.” 

“ He seems a friendly sort of person,” said Grace carelessly ; “and 
at all events I can ask Lady Elton to mention Randal to him.” 

“ Better do it yourself, Miss Grace, dear—better do it yourself,” 
cried Byrne, rising and taking his hat. 

“ Anyway, Mr. Randal,” he continued, “will you come to me in 
the office in my own room to-morrow about one, and we'll settle 
about the writing and one or two other matters we were speaking 
of ?” 

And Grace’s heart felt lighter and more hopeful as she heard 
Randal say readily : 
“JT will, Jimmy—I will be with you a little before one.” 


Cuapter XI. 


AutHoucH Grace hardly expected that Mr. Darnell could succeed in 
arranging the proposed dinner at Richmond—it seemed so out of the 
ordinary routine of their lives—his project was crowned with success. 

Lady Elton at once agreed to be of the party, and Mrs. Frere’s faint 
objections were overruled. 

Tt was a beautiful day, and Grace enjoyed it more than any other 
she had yet passed in London. For she was not alone in her enjoy- 
ment: her mother who seemed quite herself, Mab, Randal—all were 
there to share her pleasure. So she was unvisited by those stabs of 
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self-reproach which frequently pierced her when the thought of 
mother and Mab alone and uncheered came across her heart. How 
nice it was to be all together! How thankful she was that a press 
of business had prevented Max from joining them ! 

Lady Elton arrived in good time in the open carriage which in 
summer replaced her brougham, accompanied by an elderly and 
excessively polite gentleman of doubtful nationality—a Pole or a 
Hungarian, given to humane and patriotic schemes—much decorated, 
and possessing the gift of tongues. 

Immediately after, Mr. Darnell dashed up in a mail-phaeton, 
drawn by a pair of showy chestnuts. 

He proposed to drive Grace and Randal, and on her entreaty 
to be of the party, he very good-humouredly agreed to take 
Mab also. 

They started in excellent spirits, Darnell the gayest of the party ; 
everything seemed coming to his hand. His contentment reached 
its height when, having cleared the more crowded part of the road, 
Grace, with some hesitation, asked if she might be allowed to take 
the reins. ‘ 

“Oh, you can handle the ribbons, can you?” Darnell exclaimed. 
“These chestnuts are not so easy to manage.” 

“T think I can, if you will let me try.” 

“Certainly, Miss Frere. Here, you had better take my seat. 
Hold on a bit, Miss Mabel. There you are. You must keep the off 
one up to the collar—he never pulls fair.” _ 

“So I see,” said Grace, gathering up the reins in workwomanlike 
style, and keeping the chestnuts at a steady trot. 

“Gad! I see you can do it! ” cried Darnell, delighted; “you gave 
that victoria the go-by in capital style.” 

“May I keep them?” asked Grace presently, glancing at the 
Telns. 

“That you shall—all the way ! ” 

When at length they drew up at the Star and Garter, and Darnell 
assisted her to descend, Grace, looking straight into his eyes with her 
frankest, sweetest expression, said, “ Thank you very much for the 
pleasure you have so kindly given me.” He seemed for the first 
time really to know the full value of wealth: had it not earned for 
him this charming recognition ? 

The dinner was very successful. Lady Elton was at her best, the 
Polish-Hungarian instructive, Mrs. Frere kindly and complacent, 
Mab quiet and content. 

At Grace's request the feast was somewhat shorn of its proportions 
to permit an evening ramble in the park, which she and Mabel 
profoundly enjoyed. ~ Darnell was their companion, while Mrs. 
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Frere paired off with the Polish colonel, and Lady Elton with 
Randal. 

Before leaving the hotel, Grace had found a moment for consultation 
with Lady Elton. 

“ Do you think there would be any use in asking Mr. Darnell to 
help Randal in finding something to do?” 

“ Yes, I daresay he could help him effectually.” 

‘Will you spaak to him, then, dear Lady Elton ?” 

“Who, me? I think you had much better speak to him yourself,” 
returned that lady drily. 

Grace noticed something, she knew not what, in Lady Elton’s 
words not quite like her ordinary tone; but the only idea suggested 
by it was that her ladyship thought her young friend ought not to 
trouble her with a trifle she might herself accomplish. For to Grace 
it seemed a very light matter to ask one young man to help another, 
where it did not involve pecuniary aid. 

Yet she was surprised to find that the absolute asking was not 
so easy as sheexpected. More than once she revolved how she should 
begin, and could not plan it. At last Darnell, who had gone to 
assist Mab in gathering a big bunch of ferns, returned to her side, 
and Grace, speaking out of the fulness of her heart, began : 

“You are very good-natured, Mr. Darnell, so good-natured that 
I am tempted to ask you something—something I want very much.” 

“T am sure I would do anything for you, Miss Frere—anything I 
could,” returned Darnell, with a look of such unmistakable admira- 
tion that Grace, blinded as she was by préoccupied feelings, felt 
startled and disturbed. ‘There was a pause, for she could not find 
words. 

“ Well, what is it?” said Darnell, with a self-satisfied smirk. He 
fancied his fair companion was struck mute by her sense of his 
power and veiled tenderness. 

“You see there is Randal, poor fellow!” she began hastily ; “ he 
has nothing to do, and he wants to be at work. He does not like to 
go to Uncle Frere’s. Do you think you could find anything for him, 
or recommend him anywhere? He is really very bright and 
clever.” 

“Oh!” said Darnell (a long-drawn “oh”). “He wants to go 
into an office, I suppose? It is rather uphill work; still there are 
capital chances to be met with in trade. I don’t know that I can 
do much for him. At any rate, I shall be most happy to do my 
best. Would he like to go abroad? ‘There are some good appoint- 
ments to be had in China and Japan; but he must have some 
business training first.” 

“ Abroad!” cried Grace, to whose vivid imagination the word 
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conjured up visions of oriental wealth—‘‘ Barbaric pearl and gold.’ 
Oh, I do not know how my mother could ever part with him. But 
I am sure he would be delighted to go. I should, were I a man; 
and I often wish I were.” 

“Thank God you are not,” said Darnell piously, while he thought 
to himself how convenient it would be to push a brother-in-law’s 
fortunes, and at the same time put him in remote but honourable 
exile. ‘“ Well, Miss Frere, I will see what’s to be done; and you 
may be sure I will do my best for your brother ”—a slight emphasis 
on “ your.” 

“Thank you so very much!” cried Grace, smiling on him with 
such sunny eyes and sweet tremulous lips, that poor Darnell felt 
inclined to go down on his knees then and there on a sharp gravelled 
walk, and declare his utter and complete subjugation. “I feel we 
may trust you.” 

‘You may indeed, Miss Frere! You must feel sure I would do a 
good deal to serve any one belonging to you.” 

After this, the ramble through the park progressed most success- 
fully. Darnell described his last visit to the moors, and how he had 
lost his way in a thunderstorm. And Grace was drawn on to speak 
of Dungar. 

Darnell exhibited much interest in the details of life in the West, 
stated his conviction that it must have been awfully jolly there, and 
openly expressed his envy of Max Frere’s experiences. 

Something in his companion’s frank friendliness took the wind out 
of the wide-spread sails of compliment and flattering insinuation, 
which he endeavoured to set. Nevertheless, he felt delightfully at 
ease, and the determination to secure this charming naive creature for 
a wife grew clearer and clearer as he listened to her bright unaffected 
talk, and met her kindly, honest glance. 

“What had Max Frere been about to let a girl like this escape 
him? But he was right. It was not good for cousins to marry, 
and he was heartily glad Max had the sense to see it.” 

A moonlight drive home concluded a day which Grace did not 
hesitate to tell Mr. Darnell was the happiest she had spent in London. 

“T think you are an ungrateful girl,” said Lady Elton, with a 
smile. “TI, too, have done my best to amuse you.’ 

“You have, indeed you have! and I am so pleased to be with you ; ; 
but to-day we were all together. It was delightful!” 

Darnell was silent—he dared not trust himself to speak ; and in the 
general leave-taking it was not noticed. He was the last to go, and 
at parting pressed Grace’s hand as he said: 


“You may trust me; I will do the best I can for your brother, 
Miss Frere.” 
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“ Thank you a thousand times! Good-night.” 

“Ts he not good-natured ?” she exclaimed when the door was safely 
shut upon them. “ But I wish he would not shake hands so hard ; 
he has squeezed my ring into my finger.” And she drew off a little 
old-fashioned pearl and diamond ring—her only bit of jewellery. 
“Tam sure he will find something for you, Randal; and then, dear 
boy, you will work and learn the secret of making money, so that you 
may have leisure to write beautiful books.” 

“You talk to me as if I were a baby, Grace,” returned Randal, 
rather offended. “How unjustly things are divided in this world! 
There is that Darnell ; what has he done to have wealth and power ? 
while I, who have twice his capacity for enjoyment, and am more of 


a gentleman into the bargain, haven’t a sixpence I can call my own, 
or. ” 





“T must say, Randal,” interrupted Mrs. Frere, “I think he is 
very much to be liked, and quite a gentleman.” She spoke emphati- 
cally, and kissed Grace at the end of the little speech, as though it 
were a special compliment to her. 

The day after Darnell’s dinner, Lady Elton went to Brighton to 
visit an old friend, and it was three days before Grace saw, her again, 
during which time Darnell called, but the whole party were out. 
They had gone with their good friend Jimmy Byrne on an expedition 
to Hampstead, where Mab revelled in the freedom of the open heath, 
while the wide views, stretching away to a delicious dim blue distance, 
charmed Grace. 


This and a couple of following weeks were the best and brightest 
of their London sojourn. 

“ The gentleman, miss,” said Sarah, opening the door one afternoon, 
nearly a fortnight after the Richmond dinner ; and enter Mr. Darnell, 
smiling, radiant, and wonderfully at ease. Grace had met him several 
times in the interim, and had grown to look upon him as a familiar 
acquaintance, albeit not quite approving his style or appearance. 

« Well, Miss Frere,” he began, as soon as the first salutations were 
over, and he had taken a seat beside Mrs. Frere, “I am happy to say 
I have been able to keep my promise about your brother.” 

“Indeed!” cried Grace. 

“Yes ; a friend of mine, who has a large concern in the City, will 
take him on for six months, just to see what he can do. It is a 
colonial brokers’ firm—Cartwright and Co.—so if he is sharp and 
looks about him, he may get a chance of a berth abroad. It is really a 
better house to be in than Freres’; they are all in one groove, and not 
so likely to push a young fellow on.” 

“Qh, thank you, Mr. Darnell! you have done us such a piece of 
service! Hasn’t he, mother dear?” 
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“T cannot say how very much obliged we feel,” said Mrs. Frere 
warmly. 

“ Not at all. Don’t mention it,” said Darnell; “I am too happy 
to be of any use. Of course there will be no pay at first, but by- 
and-by, when he has learned something, he will have a salary. And, 
Mrs. Frere, if your son will breakfast with me to-morrow, about 9.30, 
I will go with him, and introduce him to Cartwright.” 

Both Mrs. Frere and Grace thanked him heartily, and promised 
punctuality in Randal’s name. 

“TJ had nearly forgotten,” resumed Darnell, drawing forth a note. 
“Lady Elton desired me to give you this,and you are to be sure to come.” 

Grace read the note, and looked up with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh mother dear!” she exclaimed, “a ball! Lady Elton wants to 
take me to a ball. She wishes me to go in to-morrow to talk it over.” 

“A ball, Grace! I am afraid ” began mamma. 

“Come, now, Mrs. Frere, you must not object. I quite count on 
meeting Miss Frere at this ball,” said Darnell, with an air of 
proprietorship. 

“We shall see about it,” said Grace, not wishing to discuss the 
question then ; and Mab coming in with the draught-board, Darnell 
proposed to play with her, and thus managed to prolong his visit 
beyond reasonable limits. 

Though it was with a sullen brow and reluctant step that Randal 
started to keep the appointment made for him by his mother and sister 
with Mr. Darnell, he offered no objection. Unpractical and utterly 
inexperienced as he was, he felt he must not throw away this chance, 
or at any rate that he must let the chance reject him. Scarce two 
months in London had already shown him that editors will not 
entrust the writing of leading articles to unfledged boys, and that the 
highest genius may not be ripe enough at nineteen or twenty to suit 
the ideas of publishers. On the whole, Randal’s heart was not bad ; 
but his head was easily inflated, his character was weak and capricious, 
and his judgment—nil. 

His mother blessed him tenderly, Mab threw an old shoe after him, 
while Grace ran downstairs to open the door and give him a parting 
kiss. An unusual proceeding on her part, for there was no great 
amount of sympathy between her and her brother. 

“Come straight back again, Randal,” she said. “Just call on 
Jimmy Byrne as you pass—you will pass near his office ?—and ask 
him to come up to tea.” ' 

Randal nodded gloomily, and departed. 

The morning passed heavily, even anxiously. Grace wished to 
keep her appointment with Lady Elton, and yet felt it impossible to 
leave the house in ignorance of Randal’s news. 
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At last, as she stood ready in hat and walking garb, waiting for 
the carriage which was to be sent for her, Randal drove up in a 
hansom. 


One glance at his face was sufficient. It was radiant compared to 
its aspect when he started. 


“Well, dear boy!” 


“Well, mother! that Darnell is a regular trump! We had a 
splendid breakfast, and then away we went in a cab to the office— 
Corbett Chambers—a grand place—rows of clerks writing away for 
their lives—lots of polished mahogany and bright brass. We went 
through into Cartwright’s private room ; it is fitted up like a noble- 
man’s—Turkey carpet, leather chairs, maps of all parts of the world 
against the walls; and Cartwright himself—a jolly old fellow— 
shook me by the hand, said he understood I wanted some insight 
into business, that he hoped I would pick up a fair amount of know- 
ledge in his little place. If I liked to begin on Monday they would 
find a desk for me; with that, he spoke down a tube, and a regular 
fine gentleman—a deuced deal better-looking than the master or 
Darnell either—came in, and bowed as if we were all princes of the 
blood. He was introduced as the head clerk, and told to look after 
me. ‘I suppose,’ says Mr. Cartwright, ‘you want to know some- 
thing of the China trade with a view to joining your cousin’s firm. 
They do nothing in that line now, but I am told that young Frere 
is a devilish sharp young fellow, and very ambitious—wants to em- 
brace all branches.’ Of course I denied any connection over the 
way, and soon. The upshot is, I am to begin work on Monday. 
Do you know, I do not believe it will be half bad, the people all seem 
so monstrous civil; but I think it’s partly owing to Darnell, he 
appears to be quite a great gun.” 

Me My ener boy, yee so delighted to see you so pleased ! I feel 
sure that, beginning in such a good spirit, you will prosper. 

“ What capital news, Randal! I wish I could stay at home and 
talk to you a little!” 

“Here is the carriage, Grace,” cried Mab from the window. 

“ And I must not forget I called on Jimmy, but he was out, so I 
just left a line for him,” concluded Randal. 

“Quite right,” cried Grace, as she hurried away. “I will 
certainly come back to tea.” 

It was a damp drizzling day, and Lady Elton was very easily 
affected by weather ; which perhaps accounted for an unusual tinge 
of gravity in her look and manner, although she was as kind 
as ever. 

“T did not send for you as soon as I intended,” she said, coming to 
meet her young guest; “I was prevented. But what is the matter? 
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Have you found a pot of gold, as the people do in your Irish fairy 
tales ?—you look so bright. Come and eat some luncheon, and tell 
me all about it,” and she drew her to the tahle. 

“Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Grace, “I have wonderfully good news. 
That good kind Mr. Darnell has persuaded one of the great City men 
to take Randal into his counting-house or office; and Randal went 
there with him this morning, and has just now returned quite pleased. 
He is to begin on Monday really to work; is it not delightful ! ” 

“That good kind Mr. Darnell,” repeated Lady Elton; “ why, 
child, a short time ago you seemed hardly to notice him. But this 
is really very good news! ” 

“Qh, Lady Elton! of course, at first, I did not mind Mr. Darnell 
much; he is not very remarkable. But when he is so kind and 
takes so much trouble for Randal—a stranger who is nothing to him 
—I cannot help feeling grateful; and I really like him, he is’ so 
good-humoured and ” She paused suddenly in her eulogium. 

“Yes,” replied Lady Elton in a dry tone, “he is quite disinterested. 
Iam glad, very glad, you appreciate him; and am quite charmed 
that he has succeeded in putting Pegasus to draw the plough. I 
wonder if the London mill will ever grind Randal into utility ? Now 
to our own affairs; you are of course coming to this ball with 
me?” 

“Indeed, Lady Elton, I do not think I can or ought,” began 
Grace. And thereupon a very animated dispute arose between the 
two friends—Grace pointing out the impossibility of her affording 
herself a new dress, and her extreme reluctance to owe it to Lady 
Elton’s bounty ; the elder lady insisting on her own right to please 
herself, and spend her money as she liked, and ending by asking her 
if she would like Max Frere to think she moped at home to avoid 
meeting him? Whereupon Grace fired up: 

“What he thinks is nothing to me,” she cried; “I am surprised 
such an idea ever crossed your mind, Lady Elton! I never dreamed 
he would be at this ball, nor does his going or staying affect me; 
but I do not like to feel myself sinking from a friend to a pensioner 
on you.” 

“My dear, what misplaced pride! Child, I am a lonely old 
woman: let me cheat myself for an hour into believing you are my 
daughter, for whom I am providing her first ball toilette. Let me 
guide your first steps in this wilderness of a world; and when you 
are wiser and able to stand alone, you will thank me. Grace, I want 
to save you from the direst misfortune that can befall a woman.” 

“And what is that ?” asked Grace, bewildered. 

“ Hopeless, obscure poverty ! ” 

“Ah, I fear even you, cleverand wise as you are, cannot avert 
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that,” returned ;Grace, with a smile; “and though it is very 
disagreeable, I can imagine worse things.” 

“ Your imagination is a mere magic-lantern that distorts reality ; 
but you interest me greatly. I wonder how your life will run, for you 
have a troublesome spirit, child. Nevertheless, you will come with 
me to the ball: and now we will go and choose your dress and all the 
etceteras.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton, who could withstand you? I will do whatever 
you wish.” 

“ That is a wide promise, but I will keep you to it.” said Lady 
Elton, laughing, as she rang for the carriage; and while she went to 
put on her bonnet, Grace stood in a painful reverie. What could 
have suggested that sting of Lady Elton’s anent Max? She was 
certain that she never by word or look betrayed the secret of her 
feeling for that cruelly-fascinating cousin whose name still exercised a 
power over her which she hated, yet could not withstand. Pride and 
a certain half-unconscious strength enabled her to suppress all out- 
ward signs of emotion with wonderful success for one so young; but 
she knew what a thrill of pain the mere sound of his name struck 
through her heart, how wildly her pulses throbbed at the sight of 
him, even while she most bitterly despised herself for such weakness. 
Because all through this deeprooted passion and tenderness she felt 
that she could never love, and trust, and believe in him again as she 
had done, even if he sought her, even if she yielded to the charm of 
his voice, and look, and manner. Grace’s own most distinct virtue 
was loyalty, and the absence of it in another was at once unaccount- 
able and unpardonable to her. 

“Tam quite ready,” said Lady Elton, breaking in upon her 
thoughts, “so come along. We have plenty to do.” 

The succeeding hours flew pleasantly by. Having yielded to her 
kind friend’s wishes in the matter of dress, Grace threw herself 
heartily into the charming occupation of choosing the hundred and 
one requisites for a ball toilette. 

Nor did Lady Elton show less eagerness and pleasure. To that 
lonely woman this sudden acquisition of a fresh living interest was 
like a renewal of youth. She threw herself into the new friendship 
with the utmost ardour, and laid down the future of her young 
protégée on lines rigidly traced out according to her ladyship’s 
notions of what was best and most suitable, which it would be 
treason in Grace or any one else to doubt. 

“You must have some ornaments,” said Lady Elton, speaking 
apparently out of deep thought. “Yours is not merely the simple, 
girlish style; you can bear a good deal of dress.” 

They had finished their shopping and were drawing towards 
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Camden Hill, for Grace had resolutely insisted on returning, as she 
promised, to tea. 

“My mother has a handsome set of pearls—very good ones I 
believe—and of course I can have them.” 

“No, no! I know what an old-fashioned set of pearls is. Better 
(as you wish to have some indication of mourning in your dress) wear 
jet—that sparkling Paris jet, I mean.” 

“Yes, that would be very nice; only I haven’t any.” 

“But I have. However, there is time enough to settle all that; 
the ball is more than a fortnight off.” 

Arrived at Albert Crescent, Lady Elton said she would come in 
and shake hands with Mrs. Frere and Randal. 

They found the family party assembled, with the addition of Jimmy 
Byrne, and just about to sit down to their evening meal, for it was 
almost seven o'clock. 

The fragrant odour of the tea and Mrs. Frere’s kindly invitation 
were more than Lady Elton could withstand; and a very merry party 
they were. Jimmy, too simple and real to be shy or embarrassed, 
though perfectly; unobtrusive, was evidently a source of great 
amusement and curiosity to Lady Elton, who drew him out with 
infinite tact. Randal’s good fortune and the exceeding friendliness 
of Mr. Darnell were discussed—Grace’s triumphs at the ball 
laughingly predicted. Mrs. Frere grew quite animated as the con- 
viction that such children as hers must be destined to high fortunes 
grew upon her under the genial influence of the hour, and the con- 
sciousness that a decent remnant of the Dungar agent’s last remit- 
tance was still in her desk. Mabel settled a Sunday expedition; and 
Randal ventured to accept an invitation to Lady Elton’s ensving 
“Saturday,” having faith in the renowned Macleland’s punctuality. 


CuapTer XII. 


Ranpau’s satisfaction with his new employment continued almost 
unabated for the first ten days. It was no doubt monotonous and 
mechanical, but, on the whole, less oppressive than he expected. 

The day before the ball, he had returned in high spirits. Mr. Cart- 
wright had sent for him into his private room to show him a French 
letter, which that worthy Briton could not read. The firm had 
little or no Continental business, and therefore did not require their 
clerks to be linguists. Randal, who was never disposed to hide his 
light under a bushel, had mentioned to the manager that he had lived 
in France at one time, and he was therefore sent for to decipher this 
epistle. It was from a Dutch house in Japan, and promised an 


important increase of business. Mr. Cartwright was consequently 
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highly pleased with everything, his new employé included, especially 
as he very readily turned the carefully composed answer into French. 
Of course he was ignorant of the French equivalents for technical 
commercial terms, but so also was his employer ; and his translation 
was considered a masterpiece. 

Need it be said that a superb edifice was raised by the mother’s 
imagination on this slender foundation, or that Grace set out in 
excellent spirits to dine with Lady Elton, at whose house she was to 
dress. 

The ball was like all other London balls, save that it was given in 
an unusually large house. 

There were flowers in great profusion, liveried flunkeys and a 
regiment of hired waiters ; a softly lighted conservatory, with invit- 
ing sofas ; a crowd on the staircase, a mob in the ball-room ; splendid 
toilettes, and brilliant jewels—all that one sees in fifty other ball- 
rooms in the course of the season. But to Grace it was dazzling and 
fairy-like. 

Before she reached the festive scene she had been a little 
ashamed at her own elation at the sight of the image reflected by her 
glass, on this, the first occasion on which she was dressed in full 
evening array—when she saw her round, rich figure draped in 
gauzy white, her neck and arms showing well from the contrast of 
her black ornaments, and her bright brown hair crowned by a starry 
coronet of the same sparkling jet. If mother and Mab could only 
see her! that was her one regret. Nothing seemed quite complete 
to her in which they did not share. But when she found herself 
surrounded by girls in infinitely more splendid and striking attire, 
of more practised style and manner, she felt dwarfed into nothing- 
ness. 

“T suppose you can dance?” said Lady Elton, as they issued from 
the tea-room. “I never thought of it before.” 

“Oh yes! our last governess danced beautifully, and we always 
danced at Dungar in the winter evenings; but perhaps London 
dancing is different.” 

“T do not imagine it is of much consequence to-night ; it seems 
a fearful crowd.” 

“ Ah, here is Mr. Darnell!” exclaimed Grace, delighted to see a 
familiar face in this crowd of strangers—a delight visible in her 
speaking face. 

“You are late, Lady Elton!” he exclaimed. “I have been look- 
ing for you this half-hour. May I have the honour of the next valse, 
Miss Frere?” And he took her card to write his name. 

A struggle up the stairs ensued, and after being presented to the 
hostess, Grace accepted Darnell’s arm, and entered the ball-room ; 
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but already she was noticed as something new and fresh—an acquaint- 
ance of Darnell’s, too,—and three more names were inscribed upon 
her card before she began a fruitless attempt to dance in a dense 
crowd. 

“Ts it not maddening?” she exclaimed to her partner, as they 
came to a standstill, after fighting their way once round the room. 
“Such delightful music! I never danced to a band before, and not to 
have room enough is too bad.” And she looked upon the struggling 
crowd with a slight pout on her red lips. 

“They will clear off soon, at least a good many,” returned 
Darnell. “ There are two more balls on to-night to my knowledge ; 
and several besides I daresay.” ; 

“Then let us go back to Lady Elton. It is too much to stand 
here and listen to the music.” 

Darnell laughed and turned away with her. 

“Your first ball, Miss Frere ? ” 

“The very first.” 

“Tam proud to be your first partner at your first ball. You look 
stunning! By Jove, you do!” 

“Do I?” exclaimed Grace, much amused at the expression, which 
was quite new to her. I have not deprived you of the power of 
speech, at all events.” 

“No; it is quite the other way.” 

“Ts Lady Mary Langford here to-night?” 

“T fancy not. This is not a swell house, though a very good one ; 
and she does not know many outside her own set, I imagine. Lady 
Elton, you know, is different from everyone else. You meet all sorts 
at her ‘ evenings.’” 

On reaching the place where they had left her, no Lady Elton was 
to be seen. However, Grace was quite content to stay with Darnell ; 
she was accustomed to him, and his admiration, both “uttered and 
unexpressed,” amused her; and, besides satisfying an undeniable 
need of her genial and sympathetic nature, soothed the amowr-propre 
which had been so sorely bruised. 

With thoughtless and very innocent coquetry, Grace turned aside 
his compliments, and met his attempts at sentiment with jest and 
laughter, till the victim’s feelings reached “ white heat.” 

Meantime the ball progressed. Grace struggled through two 
more dances, with partners introduced to her by Darnell; and, as he 
predicted, the ball-room began to thin. 

“Shall we try again?” said Darnell to Grace, who had found 
Lady Elton, and was sitting beside her. 

“Ah, it is only a quadrille,” he added, as he caught the sound of 
the music. 
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“Never mind,” cried Grace, “it is something to dance, if you do 
not object.” 

“Object to dance with you?” said Darnell, “that’s not very 
likely ;” and offering his arm, he led her off with a radiant face. 

Lady Elton looked after them, an expression of entire content on 
her countenance. The next moment, Max Frere came through a 
door leading into the ball-room, and addressed her : 

“T have been looking for you. They told me you were 
downstairs.” 

“T went down for a cup of tea.” 

“So you have brought Grace Frere with you?” he continued, 
after a pause, during which he seemed lost in thought. “I saw her 
dancing with Darnell.” 

“Yes; I assure you I feel quite proud of my protégée. Does she 
not look well?” 

“She does” (emphatically). “Darnell seems far gone. I think 
you have managed very well.” 

“ You give me too much credit. Ihave not managed at all, but 
they seem to like each other. However, as you know, that may 
mean everything, or nothing.” 

“Like each other,” repeated Max, heeding only the first part of 
the speech ; ‘do you mean to say Grace likes, in the sense of loving, 
a fellow like that? Why, he has not the capacity of an average 
groom.” 

“T do not know much about grooms,” said Lady Elton, “but I 
know young Darnell is a fair enough average specimen of “ golden 
youth,” and man enough to follow the dictates of his heart ; besides, 
young creatures like Grace generally respond to the first man who 
makes love to them.” 

“True,” muttered Max. 

“An inconvenient tendency in general, but it might answer in 
this case,” continued Lady Elton ; “not that I admit either has any 
serious thoughts of the other.” 

“No—very probably. Matrimony is desperately serious. I 
suppose I ought to ask Grace for a waltz? ” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,’ returned Lady Elton, with a slight 
elevation of the brow; “she has plenty of cavaliers.” 

“Max looked at his aunt with a half-cynical smile, and left her, to 
go in search of Grace. 

The quadrille over, Darnell led his partner into the conservatory. 

“Sit down and rest awhile here,” he said, as they reached a sofa 
behind which a graceful figure of a nymph held a lamp. “There, 
you look like a Flora or one of these old goddesses yourself—’pon my 
soul you do, Miss Frere! there’s something about your head——” 
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“An old goddess ?” interrupted Grace, laughing, “there could not 
be such a thing. The immortal gods must have been for ever young.” 

“ At any rate, you look as if you could never be old; I wish you 
would not chaff a fellow so much. Just listen to me now, for I am 
in earnest, desperately.” 

“Grace, you must give me a waltz! will you not?” 

Grace started quickly, and turning towards the voice, beheld Max 
Frere. 

Max —tall, svelte, his dark, keen, intelligent face and deep glowing 
eyes looking darker and deeper than ever. His peculiar smile, half- 
sweet, half-mocking, curved his lips as he spoke; and his voice !— 
how it brought back to her Dungar and its lost happiness—the 
scenes of her dawning life—the solemn joy of her first burst into full 
womanhood—all stood out clear before her, as a scene is suddenly 
called out of the blackness of a dark night by a quick bright flash of 
lightning ; while Darnell, red, rugged, hearty, devoted, was utterly 
forgotten. 

A waltz with Max was what she had not dreamed of. True or 
false or fickle, she would have one with him—just one ; and during it 
she would forget everything, save that he was all “her fancy once 
painted him,” strong and wise and noble, a little contemptuous to 
the world in general, but tender, impassioned, devoted to herself! 
Why should he not be all this yet? Why should she not prove that 
she was still charming? Her heart beat, and a strange icy thrill 
struck through her veins. 

“ Ah, Max! I did not know you were here.” 

She looked at him, straight into his eyes, with a glance so bright 
and soft and candid, that something of the old expression of deep 
almost greedy admiration came back to his face. 

“ But, Miss Frere, I was just going to ask you for this waltz!” 
put in Darnell eagerly. 

“Unfortunately you did not speak in time,” returned Max coolly, 
as he offered his arm to his cousin. ‘Come, Grace, we are losing 
precious minutes!” and they were soon whirling to the delightful 
music of one of Gung’l’s waltzes. ‘The first batch of supper-eaters 
having descended, “‘ like reapers,” to a harvest of tongue, turkey, and 
paté de Strasbourg, there was space enough to permit of dancing 
with enjoyment; and Grace enjoyed it with a fulness of delight that 
gaye perceptible though indefinable grace and sparkle to face and 
figure, step and carriage. 

Max danced well, but he seemed heavy compared to his partner. 
He felt the influence of her spirit, and looking steadily at her in the 
first pause of the dance, he said in a low voice : 

Were I a painter, and wished to depict the Spirit of the Ball, I 
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would ask you to sit—no—to dance to me. Why, Grace, you are 
like a breath of the fresh wild west wind, caught and imprisoned in 
muslin or gauze; only you should not have these black things about 
you.” 

“Yes, yes, I ought. The west wind sometimes—often—brings 
storms and showers, and other evils, or is compelled to bear them.” 

“ Where did we dance together last, Grace ? ” 

“Tn the drawing-room at Dungar, while my mother played. Ah, 
Max! don’t remind me of Dungar; let me enjoy this one evening. 
If you only knew how I long to return there!” 

“Tt is hard lines for you, Grace. You ought to have a brighter 
destiny ; but I fancy ‘the winter of your discontent’ will not last 
long. Come, we are wasting time—another round.” 

In the next interval of rest Max was colder and less compli- 
mentary. 

“So you have founda berth for Randal? perhaps you will make 
something of him. You are just the sort of girl to retrieve the 
fortunes of the family.” 

“Me! Why, what can I possibly do? If you could show how, I 
would gladly do anything. Ah, Max, the dear mother droops in that 
dreary lodging;” and the gracefnl bosom heaved visibly with a 
heavy sigh. ‘But I will not be sad to-night. Yes; Randal has 
been very fortunate. And was it not kind of Mr. Darnell to take so 
much trouble for us strangers? Do you know, he sometimes comes 
all the way out to see us; and even plays draughts with Mabel, as 
you used.” 

“Yes; I don’t doubt he is devilish friendly!” said Max, with a 
fierce impatience that startled his companion. 


This sudden change in her cousin’s manner she accounted for by 


supposing that he imagined there was a covert reproach in her 
allusion to his games with Mabel; and as she never intended or 
would have deigned to send so paltry a shaft, she hastened to efface 
the impression. 

“Oh, he has plenty of time, you know; and is his own master. I 
suppose he has nothing better to do.” 

“Grace, you puzzle me a little; I sometimes wonder if I quite 
understand you. But they will soon stop playing. One more turn; 
I fancy it will be a long time before I dance with you again.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Are you sorry ? ” almost tenderly. 

“T do not know,” said Grace, with a sudden movement of 
distrust. 

“Well, I do.” 

He pressed her to him for an instant as he spoke. And once more 
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they made a tour of the room, pausing near where Darnell stood, 
with a scowl on his broad, simple face, holding Grace’s fan. 

“ Ah, Darnell,” said Max, in his usual easy tone, “I shall restore 
my cousin to your care; for I am going on to another party, and 
have not time to look for Lady Elton. Cousins need not stand on 
ceremony—eh, Grace? Good-night,” and he was gone. 

Gone, also, the momentary intoxication—the sudden dazzling 
gleam of pleasure. Grace was vaguely conscious of going down to 
supper, of having a variety of good things put on her plate, and its 
being taken away again; of dancing with sundry men, who all looked 
distractingly alike, with hair parted down the middle, and buttonhole 
bouquets, who said the same sort of things; she was aware of a sort 
of dreary satisfaction in taking refuge with Mr. Darnell, of a sense of 
infinite relief when Lady Elton said they must go home; of still 
greater comfort when she took her seat in the dark, cool carriage. 
When Mr. Darnell said in a tone, the peculiar significance of which 
she did not notice, that he would see her the next morning, she onl 
replied: “Oh yes! I hope so;” whereat Lady Elton laughed 
outright. 

“Well, child! did you enjoy the ball?” 

“Yes, dear Lady Elton! so much that I cannot talk about it; 
and oh! I am so tired. But it was very beautiful!” 

“Something I do not understand has gone wrong,” thought Lady 
Elton, but she wisely kept silence. 

Grace came to breakfast the next morning looking paler and more 
wearied than could be accounted for by the moderate amount of 
dancing she had accomplished. Her eyes, too, were heavy, with a 
dark shade beneath them. 

“You do not look as if you had slept well, child,” said Lady Elton, 
looking at her keenly. 

“T did not,” returned Grace; “the music haunted me. How 
charming it was! What a pity there was such a crowd! I long to 
have a nice free dance. But how beautiful the dresses were!” She 
spoke easily, and plunged into a discussion of the people and 'small 
events of the ball, with sufficient interest and animation. 

Yet her hostess watched her with close but well veiled scrutiny. 
Her quick, sympathetic perception detected a discordant, indefinable 
something under the ordinary tone assumed by her young favourite ; 
and though Grace was candour itself, Lady Elton had already 
observed that when she chose to drop a veil over her heart, it was 
not to be lifted. 

“What became of Max Frere?” asked Lady Elton suddenly. 
“He went away to look for you, and I saw no more of him.” . 


“ He went to another party, but I had a very good waltz with him 
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first,” replied Grace quietly, while she stooped to pick up her napkin, 
which had fallen. 

“He dances well, I believe; indeed, he does most things well. 
And sometimes I like him very much, but at times Ido zot. What 
is ‘it about him that repels one?” 

“Tdo not know. We all liked him at Dungar.” 

“ And do you like him in London?” 

“ We do not see enough of him here to know,” returned Grace ; 
and added, with a smile, “everything is different here, so it is well 
to leave Dungar likings at Dungar.” 

“Very sensible. Quite right,” said Lady Elton; and taking up a 
morning paper, she read aloud a short crisp leader on the prospects 
of the French Republic. Grace listened attentively, as she proved 
by some remarks, and then Lady Elton said: 

“T am obliged to go out this morning, dear; but I shall return to 
luncheon, and drive you home after-——” 

“Then you do not want me to go out with you now?” asked 
Grace, smiling. 

“No,” replied Lady Elton, looking sharply at her. “It is a 
secret expedition ; besides——” she hesitated, and closed her lips, as 
if to suppress unspoken words. 

“Oh, I do not mind, dear Lady Elton. It is always delightful to 
me to sit in your beautiful room and read.” 

“Very well. Why, Grace,” looking at the clock, “it is twenty 
minutes to eleven, and I have to go to Islington, an unexplored 
northern region of which you are entirely ignorant. You will find 
all the magazines in my morning-room; so au revoir.” Lady Elton 
rose and went to dress. Grace sauntered into the study, and to the 
balcony, whence she returned, and throwing herself into a luxuriant 
chaise longue, took up one of the more learned periodicals, and tried 
to read a paper on “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” Presently Lady 
Elton looked in, with her bonnet and lace cloak on: “I am going, 
but shall not be long.” 

Grace blew her a kiss, and then settled herself to think. All was 
still—not silent—for an under-current of tone, the roar of the ever- 





-lasting ebb and flow of London’s mighty human tide, stirred the air ; 


but it was subdued and soothing. 

Grace had certainly not slept well. She had fought a good fight 
in the ‘silent night-watches. She had understood Max, when after 
his slight, seemingly irrepressible betrayal of tenderness, he had 
handed her over to another, rather than curtail by five minutes the 


_ time he intended for a fresh scene of pleasure, and probably for Lady 


Mary. She must never delude herself again; Max Frere was 
possessed of some talisman, against which her simple charms were 
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powerless. She must put him away out of her life— away back with 
other sweet and precious things for memory to embalm, but which 
could breathe, and move, and live again—never more. She did not 
feel angry, or indignant, or disdainful ; only utterly disenchanted, as 
though a strong light had been held against some dissolving-view, 
and shown the meagre crooked lines, the paltry ugliness, which lurked 
beneath the grace and beauty of the ostensible picture. She was not 
bitter: reasons of which she knew nothing might influence Max. 
But be they what they might, he must from henceforth cease to exist 
for her. Love—sweet, sunny, youthful love—had fled from her; she 
could not conceive its ever springing to life again. But she had her 
home dear ones to think of, and care for; she would live for them, 
work for them, be their guardian, and. 

“Tf you please, ’m, would you see Mr. Darnell?” said the pliant 
Luigi, who had entered unperceived, and now offered a card upon a 
salver. 

“ Mr. Darnell!” said Grace, a little bewildered. ‘Does he know 
Lady Elton is out ?” 

“ He does, but asked if mademoiselle would receive——” 

“Oh yes, of course,” she returned. 

And thereupon enter Darnell, in most accurate morning costume, 
with a moss-rose in his button-hole. He looked exceedingly uncom- 
fortable, and grasped the hand offered him by Grace, with painful 
energy. 

“T am sorry Lady Elton is out,” said Grace with much com- 
posure, and motioning him to sit down while she took her place on a 
sofa. 

Oh—Lady Elton! I did not want to see her—a—I hope you are 
all right after the ball, Miss Frere ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. It was very nice! I never saw anything 
so beautiful before.” 

“You will see many a better one, I daresay,” said Darnell, 
recovering himself a little. ‘“ But do you know, Miss Frere, you 
are not looking all right by any means. I suppose it is rather cool 
to tell you so; but—but—I care too much not to say what I think.” 

“Then do not care so much, and say pretty things!” cried Grace, 
laughing, and a little puzzled by his tone. 

“T can’t help it, you see,” returned Darnell; and a pause ensued, 
during which he rapped his teeth reflectively with the top of his cane. 
“ Don’t you think Max Frere an intrusive duffer?” he exclaimed at 
last, “ coming after us in that way into the conservatory ?” 

“No, Ido not; he wanted to dance with me, and he dances very 
well,” 


“But,” cried Darnell, drawing closer to her, with a certain des- 
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perate resolve in his air, “ J wanted to say something very particular 
to you—very particular indeed.” 

“Did you?” said Grace, alarmed, a faint light beginning to dawn 
upon her, and suggesting the prudence of running away. 

“Yes, indeed I did—something very important to myself, at any 
rate; and I fancy, Miss Frere, you know what itis. You must see 
—you must understand that I—that I—have formed a very great 
attachment to you—in short, am over head and ears in love—there! 
it is quite a relief to get it off my mind.” 

An appalling silence. Grace looked gravely at him out of her 
great serious eyes, her clasped hands falling in her lap with a des- 
pairing gesture. 

“JT wish you would say something,” urged poor Darnell. “You 
see I am quite my own master, and whatever my uncle may think, 
he cannot take away my share of the business; and that’s not bad. 
Besides, at his age, it is not likely he would alter his will, though he 
does want me to marry money or rank. J don’t care the a of a 
candle, if you don’t.” 

Grace, a little dazed by the suddenness of this speech, abd also 
puzzled by its incoherent rapidity, did not at once reply. 

“Do speak to me,” repeated Darnell imploringly. 

“But I don’t know what to say,” she returned, taking the first 
words that came; “I am so astonished!” 

“Come now,” cried Darnell, who having broken the ice, was 
braver than he had himself anticipated. “You don’t mean to say 
you did not see I intended to propose for you?” 

“T saw nothing of the kind. I never thought about it.” 

“Then you don’t care a straw for me, or you would! ” said he, in 
a tone of mortification which touched her. 

“Indeed Ido! I like you very much. We all like you; and it is 
very good of you to care for me”—the colour began to rise in her 
cheek—“ very, very good ; but—Mr. Darnell, I don’t think Iam at 
all in love with you.” 

“Qh! if you are not sure about it, it’s not so bad. I protest I 
have love enough for two, if you'll only venture ; that is, try me—you 
know what I mean.” 

“Ah, Mr. Darnell, there is no ‘trying’ in marriage—it is for 
always; and how can you wish to marry a person you know so little 
about? I might not be a bit what you would like when you know 
better—— 

“Nonsense!” cried Darnell; “I never loved any one before—I 
mean so much. I have never been able to get you out of my head 
since the day I met you in the Park; yet I have always been s0 
ashamed of having spoken to you—— 
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“Oh, indeed!” Grace tried to interrupt him, but he rushed on 
with his self-imposed exculpation : 

“T am quite sure it gave you a wrong impression of me. You 
think I am fast, and I can tell you I am a saint compared to other 
fellows : your cousin Max Frere, for instance. If Ihad a home and a 
wife I loved, you’d see how I would stick to it. It’s hard lines if all the 
comfort and style I could give her, can’t get me the woman I want.” 

The thought was vulgar, but the emotion which made his voice 
husky was real. 

“Indeed, I am sure you are good and nice,” cried Grace, greatly 
touched, and giving him her hand with friendly frankness. “It 
grieves me to—to pain you, but I must tell you the truth. Besides, 
with my dear mother, and Mab, and Randal too, to take care of, I do 
not see how I could marry any one.” 

“Qh, for that matter,” said Darnell, holding her hand tight in both 
of his, “ your brother is in a fair way to get on; and—and as you are 
not as rich as you ought to be, perhaps Mrs. Frere will do better 
with one less on her hands.” 

“My mother do better without me? That is all you know. 
Pray, let my hand go; you hurt me.” 

“T tell you what, Miss Frere,” exclaimed Darnell, brightening, for 
he had been terribly cast down by this persistent refusal, “just take 
time, and think about it; that is, if—if there isn’t any other fellow. 
Oh, Miss Frere, don’t say you care about any other fellow!” 

“No,” said Grace firmly, though she turned a little pale, and she 
believed she spoke truth, so disenchanted had she felt that morning. 

“'That’s right. Now I won’t give up hope. So you'll promise me 
to think about it—eh, Miss Frere? A young lady is none the 
worse for knowing her own value. But remember, I do not take 
‘no’ for an answer this time.” 


“T think you had better, Mr. Darnell. I am quite sure it would 
be better for me not to marry, and a 

“ Now don’t, Miss Frere—don’t. You take time to consider. Talk 
to Lady Elton, she is a good friend of mine. Let me come and see 
you now and then, and—and you will find I am not such a bad 
fellow.” 

“Very well,” returned Grace incautiously, growing anxious to get 
rid of him. “But I don’t think it will be any use; and then, 
perhaps, you may think better of it too.” 

This was added with a sweet arch smile and little friendly nod which 
seemed to poor Darnell distractingly charming, but which to a more 
experienced man would have been infinitely discouraging. 


“T suppose I ought to go,” said Darnell, with a longing look at 
his inamorata. 
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“ Yes, I think so,” returned Grace, with terrible frankness. 

“ You are very cruel, Miss Frere.” 

“Oh, don’t talk in that way, Mr. Darnell; let us be friends, at all 
events.” 

“ Certainly ! till—till we are something else,” exclaimed Darnell, 
quite proud of this happy hit. 

“ Good-morning,” said Grace, rising. 

“Good-morning. Do you return to Albert Crescent to-day ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“May I come and see you to-morrow ? ” 

“No, no; the day after, if you like.” 

“TfI like! Well, good-bye for the present.” 

At last she was rid of him; and strange to say, for the half-hour 
that intervened before Lady Elton’s return, she scarce gave him a 
thought. She sat as in a dream, and lived over again her whole 
life—her childish days in France, her early girlhood in Ireland ; she 
thought deeply of their position in London, of their gloomy future, 
of how they were to exist on an income which, even in their present 
narrow mode of life, was decidedly deficient ; of Mab’s extraordinary 
ignorance; of the necessity of doing more for that child than she had 
hitherto done. 

In the midst of these sweet and bitter reflections, Lady Elton 
returned; and then they were summoned to an early luncheon, as 
Grace was anxious to return home. 

Lady Elton was unusually silent during the repast, occasionally 
looking at Grace with inquiring eyes. 

When Luigi had placed the sweets before his mistress and departed, 
Grace began, with much composure: 

“Mr. Darnell called while you were out, Lady Elton.” 

“Yes; and what then?” 

“ Well, you will hardly believe,it—he asked me to marry him.” 

“Yes, I quite believe it; I have expected this éclaircissement.” 

“Have you?” cried Grace, opening her eyes. “You know every- 
thing.” 

“J certainly know more than you do; but Grace, I cannot believe 
that you would have been so blind to what was coming if your heart 
had not been filled with a dominant feeling for another.” 

Grace blushed crimson, and her brows contracted. 

“ There,” continued Lady Elton, “I do not want to force any 
confidence ; but of this I am certain, that a better and more disinterested 
offer could not be made to any girl. Pray, what was your answer ?” 

“T told him I did not love him, and did not want to marry 
any one.” 

“That would be all right enough if you were independent. But 
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how do you propose to solve the problem of existence? Why, child, 
it is the choice, not only between bread and water and paté de | 
Périgord, but, between the sordidness of miserable shabby everyday 
penury, and the ease and refinement and beauty which wealth can 
purchase! Poverty grows more and more of an evil as the world 
advances.” 

“For all that, I do not think I could marry Mr. Darnell.” 

“Tell me how! you parted,” said Lady Elton, as if forcing herself 
to be patient. 

“Oh! we agreed to be very good friends, and I promised to think 
it over—not that it will be much use—and he said he would come 
and see us.” 

“ Ah, that is not so bad! Of course, Grace, ignorant as you are of 
the world, you must be aware that you have committed yourself to a 
good deal.” 

“Have I?” cried Grace, alarmed. “ At any rate, I have not 
promised to marry him!” 

“ No—but you——” Lady Elton checked herself; second thoughts 
are best. Perhaps it would be wiser to let her young favourite drift 
unconsciously to the consummation for which she so devoutly wished. 

“ You see I was sorry for him. He is so kind, and seemed so cut 
up, that I would have said nearly anything to comfort him; but I 
told him it was no use.” 

“ «She who deliberates is lost,’ ” quoted Lady Elton, with a smile. 
“Believe me, Darnell could pick and choose in many very good 
families.” 

“Then it was very stupid of him to want me, of whom he knows 
so little.” 


“Curious fool, be still! 
Is human love the growth of human will?’” 


returned Lady ,Elton, laughing. “Your mother will be quite 
interested in your first conquest.” 

“Oh, dear Lady Elton,” cried Grace earnestly, “do not say any- 
thing to her; she cannot help talking, and then Mab gets to know 
everything. We never have such a thing as a secret among us, and 
Mab would ask the most dreadful questions.” 

“T think you might trust your mother in this, Grace, and I think 
you must. This isa very serious matter. You cannot keep poor 
Darnell in uncertainty on so vital a question.” 

“T do not wish to do so,” replied Grace, in a low but resolute voice. 
“T wanted him to accept my decision to-day.” 

“Well, well! do not let us quarrel, dear; though I confess I am 
greatly in favour of your accepting so excellent an offer, and indeed 
everyone would think with me. Max Frere was saying to me only 
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ae how nice it-ould bet yon iiarvied Darel or iia 
“to anal? 
“Max” escaped: ‘fens ‘Grace’ slips. ‘aihasclasly as she remem- 
pered how tudderily he had consigned her to Darnell's care, and. left 
herthe night . before ; but she forced herself to say meditatively, in 
a tone that Lady Elton quite misunderstood, " “Yes, I — it would 


be & very good marriage.’ 
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